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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Fables, and other Pieces in Verse. By Mary 
Maria Colling. With some Account of the 
Author, in Letters to Robert Southey, Esq. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘* Fitz of Fitz- 
Ford ;”” “‘ The Talba,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 178. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 


Say what we will about education, though 
many are its blessings—about study, though 
great are its advantages,—they are both of them 
the works of man, and sometimes bear no 
fruit; while, as if to put their utmost effects to 
shame, some vigorous and unassisted mind will 
achieve all that they have attempted, and as- 
sert the paramount supremacy of nature. This 
is especially seen in the productions of imagina- 
tion: some of both our first poets and painters, 
&c., have been wholly of their own or rather 
of “God’s making.” It has been well observed, 
that an uneducated poet is a solecism in language 
—the mind educates itself: there may be much 
knowledge, with little information ; and habits 
of reflection are often as much worth as those 
of reading.» We are too apt to fancy that 
“French, music, and the use of the globes,” 
constitute education Now, we hold that to 
observe, feel, think, and remember, are in 
reality those four points of the mental compass 
by turning towards which, the mind is formed, 
and strengthened to its perfection. Of the 
mysterious and inherent tendency implanted, 
in some inclining them to certain pursuits, 
without any visible cause, Mary Colling is a 
singular instance: but we will give the brief 
abstract of her history, as told by Mrs. Bray 
with equal good taste and good feeling. - 

‘“* Mary Maria Colling, the daughter of 
Edmund Colling, husbandman, by his wife 
Anne, was born at Tavistock, August the 
20th, 1805. In her childhood she was sent to 
school to an old woman; not so much to learn 
any thing, as to be kept out of the way. But 
little Mary was not to be so neglected; for 
hearing others taught to read, she had a wish 
tolearn also; and her school-mistress finding 

» made no progress either in sewing or 
knitting, undertook the task, more congenial 
to her pupil, of initiating her into a knowledge 
of the alphabet and the first rudiments of 

irning. These she speedily acquired; and 
being possessed of Watts’s Hymns, and a six- 
penny book that had in it sundry little stories, 
with some few pieces in verse, she soon became 
80 perfectly well acquainted with their con- 
tents, that she knew both books, from begin- 
ning to end, by heart; not, however, making 
the good old woman fully acquainted with the 
wank of her memory in thus storing itself 
With what then constituted her whole range of 
knowledge: so that when her mistress, on ac- 
count of her negligence with the needle, would 
Sometimes keep her in, after school hours, as a 
punishment, Mary often managed to soften 
her displeasure and to gain her own liberty, by 
Tepeating something, with the utmost exact- 
hess, out of the sixpenny book in which she 





was set her daily lessons. Before she was five 
years old, she could read well enough to enter- 
tain her grandmother, who was very fond of 
her.” 

She was next placed at the free school, where, 
however, her mother’s illness prevented regular 
attendance. 

“ When about thirteen years old, she en- 
tirely quitted the school; and at this period a 
beautiful incident occurred in her life. I wish, 
in repeating it, I could convey to you any idea 
of the feeling manner with which she related it 
to me. ‘It grieved her heart,’ she said, ‘ to 
see that her father could neither write nor 
read, for his Bible could not speak for him ; 
and so she taught him both, herself, before she 
went to place.” 

She obtained, when but fourteen, a place in 
the family of Mrs. General Hughes, where she 
has remained up to the present time. 

* On receiving her wages, it had been her 
custom to spend as small a sum as she possibly 
could upon her clothes, and to buy little books 
with the remainder. I have heard also (though 
not from herself) that she has been very dutiful 
and generous out of her small means to her 
family, giving them assistance whenever she 
could do so. ‘ Her master,’ she told me, ‘ had 
been very kind to her; for though ill-natured 
people had endeavoured to set him against her, 
because she loved reading, he had never listened 
to them, but had bought her several good books 
for her benefit, and some sermons as a present 
at Christmas.’ Indeed, it appears that the poor 
girl’s simple accomplishments, and keeping her- 
self from idle company and gossips, have excited 
a good deal of envy amongst the narrow-minded 
in her own station and degree. Since her old 
mistress died, her sister had assisted in the 
family, though Mary manages, and does nearly 
all the work herself. Not the least interesting 
portion of her narrative was the good practical 
sense she displayed in telling me her method of 
housekeeping, &c. Since a severe illness, how- 
ever, (and, like most poetical temperaments, 
she is at all times very nervous,) she is not 
allowed to do any laborious work beyond her 
strength. = sg 

“ Finding, excepting in her Bible, that she 
had really read very little poetry, I asked her 
how she came to understand such words as 
zephyrs, aurora, &c., and that Flora was the 
goddess of flowers, as I observed allusions to 
such persons and things continually in her 
poems. I also asked how she had formed her 
way of writing, and learnt such bold and forcible 
expressions 2? To the former question she re- 
plied, ‘ That she had a dictionary; at the end 
of it there was an explanation about the 
and goddesses, and there she had learnt it: 
that if she met with a word in reading which 
she did not understand, she never past it over, 
but looked it out in her dictionary, and 
forgot how a word was spelt if she once saw it 
in print; and as to her language, she had 
gained that from hearing Mr. Bray preach. To 
listen to him was her greatest d t, and she 
thought she owed much to his sermons. Asa 





proof of it,’ she said, ‘ he had inspired her to 
attempt poetry.’ = 7 . 

‘* Some time after this, she began to compose 
her fables, before she had ever read any, excepting 
two or three in prose, in the sixpenny book she 
had learnt by heart, when she was about five 

ears old, at school. Lately somebody had lent 
“ Gay’s Fables, but she had yet only read a 
few of them. In the history of this poor girl’s 
mind — which surely is replete with interest — 
I was anxious to learn what could have induced 
her to think of writing fables, not having been, 
from her own account, at all prompted to do sv 
by reading them. She blushed like crimson 
when I asked her, smiled, and at last I drew out 
the confession. She said, ‘that her master, 
seeing she did not go out much, or run about 
like other girls, from kindness to her gave her 
a slip of garden to amuse herself with culti- 
vating it in her leisure hours ; till, at length, 
all the flower-garden came under her care. The 
river Tavy flowed at the foot of it; and here 
she found the greatest delight. She would tell 
me truth, though she was afraid .to speak it, 
lest I should think her mazed; but when of 
an evening she was amongst the flower-beds, 
and saw them all so lively and so beautiful, she 
used to fancy the flowers talked to her. Thus, 
a peony growing near her laurel tree, she fan- 
cied the one reproaching the other for not being 
so fine as itself, and so composed her little fable 
of the ‘Peony and the Laurel.’ And these 
kind of thoughts used to come into her head 
in a moment, and then she turned them into 
verses and fables.” 

There is great truth in the following remark. 

“ When I mentioned to Mr. Bray, that she 
said she used to fancy the flowers talked to her, 
and that she had composed fables before she had 
read any, he remarked, that this poor girl, like 
sop, was in a state of servitude ; and possibly 
that persons of their stamp of mind so situated, 
feeling themselves so far beyond the ordinary 
society of their own sphere, might be led to seek 
it in a world they created for themselves by the 
vivacity of their own imaginations, and thus 
hold discourse, as it were, with flowers, and 
trees, and animals. I mentioned, I believe, in 
a former letter, that she had not been in the 
habit of writing down her compositions ; and 
that when I asked her how she managed to 
preserve them, she gave me a truly Devonian 
reply, assuring me that ‘ she could mind them,” 
meaning she could retain them in her memory. 
I also inquired if any one in the place, besides 
ourselves, had ever heard her poems. She said 
‘Yes, a few persons had. That some ill-na- 
tured people scorned her for writing them, and 
some thought it wrong in a poor girl at service ; 
but an old man, whose name was Pearve (and 
who it appears was the first person intrusted 
with her secret this way), and a few others, 


seldom | liked them pretty well. Her kind and generous 


master, also, approved them.” ® 

“ She told me that somebody had lent her an 
old book, containing extracts from different 
poets. I asked her whose poetry she liked best 
init? She answered me, with all the simpli- 
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city imaginable, ‘ that there were some extracts 
from a person whose name was Shakspeare, 
and she thought ‘she liked them the best.’ * 
Knowing how close a union there is at all times 
between poetry, flowers, and love, I ventured 
to ask if she had a sweetheart. She smiled and 
said, ‘Oh, no, she could read and amuse her 
mind, in her leisure hours, with making verses 
and with her flower-garden, and that made her 
quite happy: she did not want one,’ I do not 
think there is any danger that this poor girl’s 
head will be turned by any notice of her. She 
is very modest, and seems imbued with a deep 
sense of religious feeling, the surest safeguard 
against vanity; since such a fault is seldom 
found in a mind accustomed to serious thoughts 
on sacred subjects. It is more frequently the 
vice of those who think too much about them- 
selves, and too little about their God. She has 
the Devonshire accent, but not coarsely; and, 
though a perfect country girl in every thing, 
—in her smile, her cap, her little straw bonnet, 
and her curtsy,—yet there is nothing vulgar 
about her. The 
racter have given to her manners that inde. 
scribable mark of mind, which shews itself 
amidst the greatest simplicity, and is never to 
be mistaken. As, in noticing those who are at 
all distinguished for talent or worth, it is cus- 
tomary to say something of their persons, I may 
be allowed, perhaps, to state, that nature has 
been liberal to her in this particular. Her 
features are regularly handsome, especially the 
forehead, eyebrows, and eyes ; the latter pecu- 
liarly so when animated in conversation. And 
I may here observe, that Mary Colling the 
servant, and Mary Colling talking about poetry 
and flowers, scarcely appears to be one and the 
same person. had not seated her for a 
couple of hours by my side, and won upon her 
to open her heart, I should never even have 
guessed the animated interesting being she 
could become in conversation.” 

A very romantic history of her grandmother 
is next narrated ; we have only room for the 
affecting conclusion. 

*¢ When the widow grew old, though in ex. 
treme poverty, and no longer capable of work, 
she would willingly have starved rather than 
have sought relief from the parish; but she 
was at length prevailed with by her neighbours 
to accept it. To the last, her reserve, her calm 
but high spirit, her ardent affection for her 
grandchild Mary, who was her chief care even 
on her death-bed, never deserted her; and she 
expired as she lived, firm, collected, and re- 
signed. Mary Colling perfectly well remembers 
attending her grandmother on her death-bed ; 
and that not long before she died, she embraced 
her, and as she bestowed her last blessing, 
wished ‘that she was in Abraham’s bosom, and 
could carry that dear little lamb thither in her 
own.’ The child Mary loved her most affec- 
tionately ; and, after her were closed in 
death, for some time she thought her sleeping. 
She shed many bitter tears, and when she saw 
her grandmother did not wake up again, she 
stole to the bed and kissed her. To this hour 
she remembers her funeral as the saddest da 
of her own life. And she told me, when 
noticed having first seen her in the aisle of 
Tavistock church, under the reading desk, that 
she used to sit there from a melancholy re- 
collection, not, however, unmixed with pleasing 
feelings, that it was there, when a child of four 


or five years old, whilst seated by the knees of | 
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her beloved grandmother, she had first listened 
to the word of God, and learnt to call upon 
His name that he would bless her.” 

There is something very touching in the 
simple and earnest manner in which Mary 
expresses her gratitude for Mrs. Bray’s kind- 
ness ; and we must say we are not among the 
number who would call such kindly encourage- 
ment either wasted or injudicious. There is 
much selfishness in thus turning away from the 
claims of others. Mary Colling’s little volume 
may, and we hope will, be of pecuniary benefit 
to the writer; and to the intelligent and ima- 
ginative mind, the appreciation and the unfold- 
ing of long-treasured and suppressed thoughts is 
its own “ exceeding great reward.” We now 
proceed to the poetry. We like the fables the 
least ; they belong to a style quite past, and are 
too much the fac-similes of each other. The 
insolent plant, or flower, insults the more 
lowly one with its pride, which the other 
meekly refutes : the effect is weakened by the 

tition. To this we must add, that the my- 
thological table at the end of her dictionary 
has had an injurious effect ;—Sol and Aurora 
have long been left to the poetry of the by-gone. 
Still, we are not surprised at a young writer’s 
clinging to the beautiful fictions of the classics : 
to an unhackneyed taste, what an exquisite 
embodying of the ‘ rosy-fingered morn” must 
Aurora seem! Two or three of these fables 
would have been enough. Our own favourites 
are among the miscellaneous poems. Give any 
names but Damon and Rosa, now “ sacred to 
ridicule,” and what a picture of rustic content 
is the foliowing ! 
“ The Cottage Grandfather. 

While nobles are anxious for honour and state, 

The peasants are cheerful and void of debate; 

No fame to allure them, no riches to prize, 

Aud all that is wanting contentment supplies. 

Their labours with pleasure they daily pursue— 

Though small their possessions, their wants are but few; 

Coutent in their stations, though simple their fare, 


Strangers to ambition, and strangers to care. 
Returning from labour, in yonder green glade 

Behold aged Damon hath shoulder’d his spade; 

While Rosa, his child, with health in her face, 
Runs out from the cottage to meet his embrace. 

The tales of the day she is anxious to tell, 

And gives him a nosegay of cowslips to smell: 

Thus all his attention she seems to engage, 

The pride of his heart, the delight of his age. 

In his old rustic settle, when seated is he, 

The sweet little prattler climbs up on his knee; 

A glow of delight on her cheek is display’d, 

While she tells him the pranks that her pet-lamb has 


play'd. 
The toils of the day are by Damon forgot, 
Contentment and peace are the guests of his cot; 
He knows no vexation, with th he is blest ; 
Each day brings him labour, each night gives him rest.” 


There is a fine touch of description in 
“ Morning Twilight.” 
** Through the vales the breezes sigh ; 
Twilight opes her bashful eye— 
Peeping from the east, she brings 
Dew-drops on her dusky bees, a 
And the lark, with wak’ning lay, 
Upsprings, the harbinger of day.” 


The lines to the Canary have much sweetness, 
with the exception of ‘* bird” and ‘ hard” as 
rhymes. 

** To my Canary. 

Oh ! sweet little captive, how sad is thy strain! 

What is it can prompt thee like this to complain? 

All these little murmurs I justly may chide; 

For daily, thou knowest, thy wants are supplied. 

Do the shady trees tempt thee to quit thy abode? 

Do the beauties of nature invite thee abroad ? 

If instinct informs thee ’tis summer’s bright day, 

I then do not wonder that thou wouldst away. 

But where, pretty captive, oh ! where wouldst thou go, 

When mountains valleys are buried in snow, 

When groves are dismantled and cold the sun’s beam, 

And winter's chill breath binds each sweet gliding 
stream ? 
So pray be contented, my sweet little bird, 
= I can — — A ~ is not “ered P 

hough nature’s inviting in summer’s gay form, 
Know, that after the sunshine there follows the storm.” 





We conclude with some lines to her father, 

** To my Father, with a present. 

Dear father, with a grateful sense 
Your kindness I review ; 

But to return full recompense 
Is more than I can do. 

Yet gratitude may joy declare: 
Delight inspires my wy, 

To think that now ’tis all my care 
A something to repay. 

This little gift you will receive— 
Tis little, it is true; 

But + accept it, and believe 
I'll share my last with you.” 

A sweet portrait ushers in the volume; the 
face is singularly intellectual and prepossessing. 
We give Mrs. Bray very great credit both for 
the feeling which dictated her undertaking, 
and for the graceful manner of its execution ; 
and we cordially wish her interesting protégée 
may meet with that success which will be the 
best reward to her kind friends. 








Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. LXXIII. The 
Civil Wars of Ireland, Vol. I. By W. C. 
Taylor, Esq., A.B. Edinburgh, 1831, Con. 
stable and Co.; London, Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

Tue Civil Wars of Ireland is, in fact, another 

name for the history of Ireland, which, we must 

observe—notwithstanding Mr. Taylor’s labours 

(and, according to the statement in his preface, 

they are not trifling)—remains to be written. 

Mr. Taylor sets out by telling us, that “ he 

has, in almost every instance, consulted the ori- 

ginal records, and made no assertion which 
they did not fully support.’’ Now, when we 
remember the vast quantity of manuscripts in 
the British Museum, the Tower, the State 

Paper Office, and several private collections in 

this country (leaving out of the question those 

preserved in Dublin Castle and Trinity Col- 
lege), relative to Irish history—when we also 

look abroad, at the library of the Vatican, &c. 

&c. &¢.—for where is the country in which 

Irish manuscripts may not be found ?*—we 

cannot help receiving Mr. Taylor’s declaration 

of his having, in almost every instance, con- 
sulted the original records, with becoming cau- 
tion; and in this, from a careful perusal of his 
first volume, which brings down the history of 

Ireland to the death of Charles I., we find our- 

selves fully justified. 

We have, however, so slight and rapid a 
sketch of events of the greatest national im- 
portance, that it were breaking a fly upon the 
wheel to enter into severe criticism; and we 
will therefore, as Mr. Taylor offers no new 
facts, nor gives us a new view of any subject, 
select a few anecdotical passages. 

Parliamentary representation of Treland in 
the reign of Elizabeth.—‘ In the midst of these 
disorders, Sydney summoned a parliament, and 
at the same time took very extraordinary pre- 
cautions to secure a majority. Several members 
were returned for towns that had never been 
incorporated ; not a few of the sheriffs and 
magistrates returned themselves; and a num- 
ber of the dependents of the court were nom- 
nally elected for places of which they did not 
even know the name. The latter circumstance 
is not unparalleled in the modern history of 
the Irish legislature, if we may credit an anec- 
dote that was publicly related in the Irish par- 
liament. Shortly before the Union, a member 


* A letter from an Irish Jesuit at Rome to a friend at 
home, written in the reign of Charles I., in the Irish cha- 
racter, was lately brought to this country from China, 
and presented to an autograph collector, among sev’ 4 
specimens of Chinese epee and a year or two since, 
curious bronze arm was exhibited to the Society of Anti- 

uaries as an Egyptian relic, which, on examination, was 
found covered with inscriptions in the Irish character. "— 
Ed. L. G, 
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for a Munster borough, being in London, wished 
to hear a debate in the English House of Com- 
mons. He presented himself to the door-keeper, 
and asked to be shewn to the place set apart 
for Irish members. The door-keeper asked his 
name, and the place which he represented. 
The former query was readily answered, but 
the latter could not meet a reply. ‘ We are 
obliged to be particular,’ said the officer; ‘ for 
Barrington the pickpocket got admittance here 
some nights since as an Irish member.’ ‘ Really, 
I forget the name of my borough,’ said this 
worthy representative of an independent con- 
stituency; ‘but if you bring me the Irish 
Directory, I will shew it to you immedi- 
ately.” ” 

Irish Prophecies.‘ False prophecies have 
been often used by the lovers of sedition in 
Ireland, as the most powerful stimulants of its 
enthusiastic population. It is not long since 
the whole island was thrown into confusion by 
a misprint in a ridiculous commentary on the 
Revelations. Pastorini’s Prophecies, as this pre- 
cious work was named, contained a calculation 
by which it appeared that the year 1835 would 
be the era of the restoration of the Catholic 
religion. It wasunfortunately printed 1825; and 
the alarm which consequently prevailed through 
the entire of that devoted year, will not easily 
be forgotten. The question of Emancipation 
was then in debate. Pastorini’s Prophecies, 
whimsically enough, furnished both parties with 
an argument—the more valuable because it was 
perfectly novel. One side used it as a threat, 
the other as a warning, until the delusion 
became so extravagant as to cure itself, and 
perished in a storm of ridicule.” 

An Irish Protestant Bishop. —‘‘ In the 
county of Cavan, little or no blood was shed. 
This was partly owing to the exertions of 
Philip O’Reilly, the head of his illustrious 
family, and partly to the respect which the 
Irish had for the character of Bedell, bishop 
of Kilmore. Bedell was one of the very few 
prelates of the established church who regarded 
the people as the principal objects of his charge. 
He was deeply impressed with the necessity of 
winning the affections of his flock, and anxious 
to redeem the establishment from the oppro- 
brium of being a church without a congrega- 
tion. For this purpose, he procured a transla- 
tion of the Bible into Irish, and circulated 
copies at his own expense. The apostolical 
simplicity of his character, his affectionate 
manners, and his pure zeal, attached to him 
the hearts of the lower ranks; and even the 
Romish clergy regarded him with esteem and 
admiration. His house was the place of refuge 
for all the English who had been driven from 
lands in the neighbourhood, and there they 
long continued unmolested, protected by the 
general respect felt for the bishop. He was 
subsequently removed to the quarters of the 
army; but continued to be treated as a compa- 
nion rather than a prisoner. So convinced was 
this pious man of the justice of the Irish cause, 
that he drew up the remonstrance which they 
transmitted to the Castle, in justification of 
their having taken up arms. During his ill- 
ness, he was attended with the greatest care, 
and his dying moments were soothed by every 
attention which ardent attachmént could dic- 
tate. He was interred with military honours 
by the Irish soldiers, who had no better way of 
shewing respect to his remains; and, when the 
grave closed over him, all joined ‘in the simple 
prayer, ‘ Reguiescat in pace, ultimus Anglo- 
rum!’ * 

Trish Landlords.—‘* The fable of the boy and 
the goose that laid golden eggs has been often 





faithfully and fatally realised in Ireland. The 
landlord that robs his tenantry of a fair share 
of their profits, is his own worst enemy; he 
destroys all motives to industry; he puts a 
stop to the improvement of his own ground ; 
he actually offers a premium for exhausting 
the fertility of his own land. If no better 
motive has any influence over the minds of 
Irish proprietors, self-interest ought long since 
to have shewn them the ruin that such short- 
sighted avarice was bringing on themselves as 
well as on their country; and it might, if 
miserable pride had not interfered—the pride 
of shewing an enormous rent-roll, in which 
the first figure to the left was rarely signifi- 
cant. ‘ It is well to have at least the name of 
the thing,’ is recorded as an Anglo-Irish pro- 
verb in the earliest times; and this love of the 
name, without the reality, continues to the 
present day. It is easy to swell the nominal 
income, by demanding £10 per acre for ground 
not worth half the sum; but the tenant will 
be unable to perform his promise. In many 
such cases, he will pay very little; in most, 
nothing.” 

There are some odd misprints in this volume 
—such as “ the bay of Limerick in the county 
of Kerry,” p. 196, for Smerwick, we presume. 
As we before stated, we refrain from criti- 
cism ; and recommend Mr. Taylor’s volume as 
a fairly executed compilation ; but as nothing 
more: and while we readily accord it this praise 
(sufficient for a contribution to a monthly mis- 
cellany or library), we have felt ourselves called 
on to abate its pretension to any higher charac- 
ter. A sterling history of Ireland is a great 
desideratum. 





The Gem: a Literary Annual. 12mo. pp. 276. 
London, 1832. Marshall. 


Wirnovrt taking any very high literary sta- 
tion, this is a pretty and amusing volume, 
“ The Story of Fiesco”’ is told in the peculiarly 
graceful style of the author of ** May you like 
It;” there are some pleasant poems by Mr. 
Praed ; “the Disappointed Politician,”’ a lively 
sketch by Mrs. Moodie; ‘a Tale of the De- 
sert,” by Mr. Carne —one of the best we have 
seen of his many picturesque and eastern stories. 
If the worst come to the worst, and revolution, 
as many “ most respectable individuals” appre- 
hend, shall change the position of social life, 
Mr. Carne will still have a resource; he may 
set off to the East, and turn story-teller-in- 
chief to the Arabians, ‘ Jane” is a very in- 
teresting tale by Mrs. Norton; and Mr. Hol- 
lings has some exquisite poetry. ‘‘ Lines to 
the Wild Fern,” by him, we like so much that 
we shall quote them. 
" Thy place is not where art exults to raise the tended 
ower, [tered bower ; 
By terraced walk, or decked parterre, or fenced and shel- 
Nor — on straightly levelled walls of tangled boughs 
The sunbeam sweeps the velvet sward, and streams 
through alleys green. 


Thy ans is the desert heath, the wood, the om 

ell, well; 
And where the wild deer stoops to drink beside the Soo 
And by the lake with trembling stars inlaid when earth is 


still, 
And midnight’s melancholy pomp is on the distant hill. 


But fairer than the lightest bud on spring’s fresh couch 
which lies, “emmet skies, 
And fairer than the gentlest flower which glows ‘neath 
Or autumn’s soft mellowed tints upon the fading 


tree— 
Companion of the left and worn! thy leaf appears to me. 
For I have loved where thou wert reared in greenest 


—/, to stray, y; 
And mark thy feathery stem upraised o’er lichened ruin, 
Or in the fairy moonlight bent to meet the silvering hues 


et, when noon was high, with morn’s un- 


Or glisten 
vani lew, 
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And if the place were mine to choose, when being’s night 
should call ne nig 


’ 
Where, on this ever-verdant earth, to share the sleep of all, 
My grave should be the mountain’s height, where gusts 
were sighing lone, [otane. 
And thou in graceful pride wert nigh to deck the funeral 
It is a vain and baseless trust, by erring thoughts im- 
prest ; breast ? 
But how resides its sleepless — within the musing 
That yet the soul shall wander back from that far 7 
‘ore. 


shore, ¥ 
And linger by its wonted haunts, and where it strove 
Thus to its false and frail abode the yearning spirit clings, 
Thus lingers human love below, with unaspiring wings: 
And what on life’s o’erclouded way one gleam of joy has 


cast, 
We fondly think shall still allure when life—grief—toil— 
are past. 


To these we add another, by an old friend-~ 
Bernard Barton. 
** The Broken Pitcher ; or, What shall I do? 
When Macedonia’s madman wept, 
A conquer’d world his own; 
When Xerxes mourn’d with prescient eye 
His armies ov rown ; 
I pity not the Grecian’s pangs, 
The Persian’s vain remorse— 
For who can sympathise with tears 
When selfish is their source ? 
When royal Edward, kingly boy, 
In youthful virtue’s bloom, 
Shed tears, ere he could sign the scroll 
That seal’d a subject’s doom; 
I well remember, ere the fount 
Of tears in me was dry, 
How, when I read of his, they claimed 
My willing sympathy. 
But tears there are which seem so bright, 
And clouds of care so brief, 
That while our sympathy they claim, 
They waken not our grief: 
Their eloquence surpasses speech, 
From nature’s fount they flow ; 
They drop from childhood’s guileless eye— 
They dwell on childhood’s brow. 
Such, gentle maiden of the moor, 
LF pane Pome may be; eo 
And such the less sympathy 
Thy grief encites in - 
I pity much thy pensive look, 
Thy sister’s brow of care; 
And yet I cannot sorrow long 
For such a lovely pair. 
For your’s are hearts that cannot long 
By anguish be deprest : 
* The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast’— 
These are your portion, and with these 
You cannot long be sad; 
Each eye and brow will soon be bright, 
Each heart will soon be glad. 
Then turn ye from the gushing spring, 
And seek your humble cot ; 
There tell, with childhood’s artless truth, 
Your pitcher’s hapless lot : 
No longer stand in doubt and fear, 
And say ‘ What shall we do?’ 
Anger to pity must give place 
ith innocents like you. 
And may no heavier grief befall 
Your path in after years, 
Than this which fills your little hearts 
With brief regrets and fears ; 
Until that hour when closing life 
For emblems shall reveal, 
The pitcher broken at the fount— 
The cistern’s shatter’d wheel.” 


“ The Pic-Nic at the Sea-shore,” by an 
American lady, is very amusing: we quote an 
agreeable picture, to be sure, of a Transatlantic 
watering-place. 

‘© T was told that many, on arriving at night, 
could not, on any terms, procure either beds or 
bed-chambers; that gentlemen had been glad 
to sleep in gigs, or on the dining-room table ; 
that ladies had been obliged to sit.up all night 
in their travelling dresses, for want of a spot 
to lie down in; and that, after dusk, there was 
generally a prowling ae the rooms, for 
the purpose of purloining pillows,—the thieves 
being those unfortunate fair ones who, in the 
general scramble, had been able to obtain only 
bolsters to their beds; and that, next evening, 
the stolen pillows were stolen over again by 
the ‘ last arrivals.’ ”’ 

Well, 

«« Call it but pleasure, and the pill goes down,” 
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We must add a signal specimen of ingenuity 
—the house had no sign; “ but in one of the 
front windows was a lemon, sitting on the 
bottom of an inverted tumbler, and a bottle of 
liquor standing beside it—therefore, we knew 
it to be a tavern.” 

There is rather an over-abundant supply of 
minor poetry; and we recommend the editor, 
next year, to advise his “talented pens” to 
leave out the Loves and Graces: Cupid and 
Venus are as much out of fashion as patches 
and hoops. 





Frankenstein ; or, the Modern Prometheus. 
By Mary W. Shelley, author of the ‘* Last 
Man,” * Perkin Warbeck,” &c. The Ghost- 
Seer. From the German of Schiller. Vol. I. 
Standard Novels, No. IX. Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Vicorovs, terrible, and with its interest sus- 
tained to the last, Frankenstein is certainly oneof 
the most original works that ever proceeded from 
afemale pen. The merits our feminine writers 
possess, are tact, feeling, the thoughtfulness 
born of feeling, a keen perception of the ridicu- 
lous, or a touching appeal to sympathy. Not 
one of all these is the characteristic of the 
work before us; it appeals to fear, not love; 
and, contrary to the general matériel in the 
writings of women, has less of the heart in it 
than the mind. The character of the enthu- 
siastic young student, with whom knowledge is 
a passion, is powerfully drawn’; and we know, 
in all our imaginative literature, few scenes 
more appalling than where Frankenstein is 
pursuing his monstrous and vindictive enemy 
over the frozen deserts of the ocean. We re- 
member being greatly struck with this work on 
its first appearance: and our second reading 
has revived all our early impressions: the ro- 
mantic excitement of its pages well repays their 
perusal. Weshould recommend them on the 
same principle that physicians prescribe altera- 
tives. A clever frontispiece represents the 
moment when Frankenstein rushes away in 
horror from the frightful shape to which his 
science has at length communicated life. The 
room and the accessories are good; but the 
figure is more gigantic than frightful, and the 
face is deficient in that supernatural hideous. 
ness on which the author so especially dwells. 
The vignette is one of the sweetest in attitude 
and expression we have seen. The Ghost Seer, 
which succeeds, is just such a story as we can 
imagine Schiller telling—picturesque, mysteri- 
ous, worthy of the Venice in which its scenes 
are laid. The story is so well characterised in 
the preface, that we cannot do better than ex- 
tract the passage. 

‘This singular romance was written in 
Dresden, in which town Schiller became ena- 
moured of a beautiful lady, who has been de- 
signated, by some of his biographers, as ‘ Frau- 
lein A——.’ The intercourse which subsisted 
between the poet and his charmer appears not 
to have been of the most reputable kind; but 
it is certain that, for a time, she held exclusive 
possession of his heart, and that she even in- 
fluenced his writings. She was the original of 
the Princess Eboli, in his play of Don Carlos ; 
and it is probable that his passion for her 
might have suggested that important part of 
his story of ‘ the Ghost-Seer’ which delineates 
the mad love entertained by the prince for the 
lady whose fascinations first enthralled him, as 
he saw her under the rays of the setting sun, 
praying in the evening solitude of the church 
in Venice. During his residence in Dresden, 
and whilst under the intoxicating influence just 
mentioned, Schiller's mind might well be sup- 





posed to have been in an unsettled state; but, 
though unguided by any determinate and 
wholesome purpose, it ‘ hovered among a mul- 
titude of vast plans,’ and was on the watch for 
any object that might give consistency to his 
views. ‘ The Ghost-Seer’ is the first product 
arising out of this mental fermentation. Its 
origin may be traced to the tricks of a certain 
Count Cagliostro, the prince of quacks, whose 
juggleries were, about that time, turning the 
heads of the good people at Paris, who paid 
their money lavishly, in order to be terrified, 
and to ‘ snatch a fearful joy.’ ” 

There is but one fault in this highly wrought 
narrative, which is, that it does not finish in 
the same volume. Now this, in our opinion, 
is one of the greatest errors into which the Li- 
brary of Standard Novels can fall. We are all 
aware, that, to the great majority of readers, 
the end is the most important part of a fiction ; 
and that end they like to learn at once. By 
the time one, two, three, or more months have 
elapsed, the interest so highly excited has become 
a dead letter, the story is half-forgotten, and 
the gratification of knowing at last is a scant 
recompense for not knowing its end at first. 
It is true that the second part of ‘ the Ghost- 
Seer’ was not published in Germany till lately ; 
but it would greatly have added to its English 
popularity, could both parts have been trans- 
lated and published together. 

It is in vain to give an idea by extract of 
the intricate proportions of this story; and the 
narrative we quote is a whole by itself, though 
it illustrates the progress of that in which it is 
interwoven. We need only premise, that the 
Sicilian who tells the tale has just been exposed 
in some juggling impositions by the same mys- 
terious personage who acts so important a part 
in his own drama. 

“ Above five years ago, being at Naples, 
where I practised my art with success, I became 
acquainted with a person .of the name of Lo- 
renzo del M——, chevalier of the order of 
St. Stephen—a young and rich nobleman of 
one of the first families in the kingdom, who 
loaded me with civilities, and seemed to have a 
great esteem for my occult science. He told 
me that the Marquess del M 5 his father, 
was a zealous admirer of the cabala, and would 
think himself happy in having a philosopher 
like me (for such he was pleased to call me) 
under his roof. The marquess resided in one 
of his country seats on the sea-shore, about 
seven miles from Naples; and there, almost 
entirely secluded from the world, he mourned 
the loss of a beloved son, of whom he had been 
deprived by a fatal and melancholy accident. 
The chevalier gave me to understand, that he 
and his family might perhaps have occasion to 
employ my secret arts in obtaining some very 
important intelligence, to procure which every 
natural means had been exhausted in vain. 
He added, with a very significant look, that he 
himself might at some future period consider 
me as the author of all his earthly happiness. 
I did not choose to press him for an explana- 
tion. The affair was as follows :—Lorenzo, 
being the youngest son of the marquess, had 
been destined for the church. The family 
estates were to devolve to the eldest. Jero- 
nymo, which was the name of the latter, had 
spent many years on his travels, and returned 
to his country about seven years prior to the 
event which I am about to relate, in order to 
celebrate his marriage with the only daughter 
of a neighbouring count. This marriage had 
been determined on by the parents during the 
infancy of the children, in order to unite the 
very large fortunes of the two houses. But 





rrr 
though this agreement was made by the two 
families without consulting the hearts of the 
parties concerned, the latter had secretly en- 
tertained an affection for each other. Jero. 
nymo del M—— and Antonia C_— had been 
always brought up together; and the little 
constraint imposed on two children whom their 
parents were already accustomed to regard as 
united, soon produced between them a con. 
nexion of the tenderest kind. The congeniality 
of their tempers cemented this intimacy, and 
in riper years it matured insensibly into love. 
An absence of four years, far from cooling this 
passion, had only served to inflame it; and 
Jeronymo returned to the arms of his intended 
bride as faithful and as ardent as if they had 
never been separated. The raptures occasioned 
by his return had not subsided, nor the pre- 
parations for the happy day discontinued, when 
Jeronymo disappeared. He used frequently to 
pass the afternoon in a summer-house which 
commanded a prospect of the sea, and was ac. 
customed to take the diversion of sailing on 
the water. One day, when he was at his fa- 
vourite retirement, it was observed that he 
remained a much longer time than usual with. 
out returning, and his friends began to be very 
uneasy on his account. Boats were despatched 
after him, vessels were sent to sea in quest of 
him—no person had seen him—none of his ser. 
vants could have attended him, for none of 
them were absent: night came on, and he did 
not appear. The next morning dawned—the 
day passed—the evening succeeded—Jeronymo 
came not. Already had they begun to give 
themselves up to the most melancholy conjec- 
tures, when the news arrived that an Algerine 
pirate had landed the preceding day on that 
coast, and carried off several of the inhabitants. 
Two galleys, ready equipped, were immediately 
ordered to sea. The old marquess himself em- 
barked in one of them, to attempt the deliver. 
ance of his son at the peril of his own life. 
On the third day they perceived the corsair. 
The wind was favourable—they were just about 
to overtake him, and even approached so near 
to him, that Lorenzo, who was in one of the 
galleys, fancied that he saw, upon the deck of 
the adversary’s ship, a signal made by his 
brother—when a sudden storm separated the 
vessels. Hardly could the almost shipwrecked 
galleys sustain the fury of the tempest. The 
pirate, in the mean time, had disappeared, and 
the distressed state of the other vessels obliged 
them to put into Malta. The affliction of the 
family was beyond all bounds. The distracted 
old marquess tore his gray hairs in the utmost 
violence of grief; and the life of the young 
countess was despaired of. Five years were 
consumed after this event in fruitless inquiries, 
diligent search was made all along the coast of 
Barbary, and immense sums were offered for 
the ransom of the young marquess, but to no 
purpose. The only conjecture founded on pro- 
bability was, that the same storm which had 
separated the galleys from the pirate had de- 
stroyed the latter vessel, and that the whole 
ship’s company had perished in the waves. 
But this supposition, however probable, as it did 
not by any means amount to a certainty, could 
not authorise the family to renounce the hope 
that the absent Jeronymo might again appear. 
In case, however, that he did not, either the 
family’s name must be suffered to perish, or 
the youngest: son must relinquish the church, 
and enter into the rights of the eldest. Justice 
seemed to oppose the latter measure; and, on 
the other hand, the necessity of preserving the 
family from annihilation required that the scru- 
ple should not be carried too far. In the mean 
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time, sorrow, added to the weight of age, was 
bringing the marquess fast to his grave. Every 
unsuccessful attempt served to increase his dis- 
tress, and diminish the hope of finding his lost 
son. He saw that his name might be per- 
petuated by acting with a little injustice, in 
consenting to favour his younger son at the 
expense of the elder. The fulfilment of his 
agreement with Count C required only the 
change of a name; for the object of the two 
families was equally accomplished, whether An- 
tonia became the wife of Lorenzo or Jeronymo. 
The faint probability of the latter’s appearing 
again, weighed but little against the certain and 
pressing danger of the total extinction of the 
family; and the old marquess, who considered 
his dissolution fast approaching, ardently wished 
to die free from this inquietude. Lorenzo 
alone, who was to be principally benefited by 
this measure, opposed it with the greatest ob- 
stinacy. He resisted, with equal firmness, the 
allurements of an immense fortune, and the 
attractions of a beautiful and accomplished ob- 
ject ready to be delivered into his arms. He 
refused, on principles the most generous and 
conscientious, to invade the rights of a brother, 
who, for any thing he knew, might himself 
be inacapacity toresumethem. * * * 
All that Lorenzo could obtain was a delay 
of two years. During this period they con- 
tinued their inquiries with the utmost diligence. 
Lorenzo himself made several voyages, and 
exposed his person to many dangers. No 
trouble, no expense, was spared to recover 
the lost Jeronymo. These two years, how- 
ever, like those which preceded them, were 
consumed in vain.” 

‘* ¢ Antonia,’ continued the Sicilian, ‘ expe- 
rienced the most violent struggle between duty 
and inclination, between dislike and admira- 
tion. The disinterested generosity of a brother 
affected her. She felt herself forced to esteem 
a person whom she could never love. Her 
heart, torn by contrary sentiments, felt the 
bitterest distress; but her repugnance to the 
chevalier seemed to increase in the same degree 
as his claims upon her esteem augmented. 
Lorenzo perceived with heartfelt sorrow the 
secret grief that consumed her youth. An un- 
conquerable sympathy for her misfortune in- 
sensibly eradicated that indifference with which 
till then Lorenzo had been accustomed to con- 
sider her. But this delusive sentiment de- 
ceived him, and an ungovernable passion began 
rapidly to shake the steadiness of his virtue, 
which till then had been unequalled. He, 
however, still obeyed the dictates of generosity, 
though at the expense of his love. By his 
efforts alone was the unfortunate victim pro- 
tected against the cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the rest of the family. But his endea- 
vours were ineffectual. Every victory he gained 
over his passion rendered him more worthy of 
Antonia ; and the disinterestedness with which 
he refused her, left her without an apology for 
resistance. Thus were affairs situated, when 
the chevalier engaged me to visit him at his 
father’s villa. ‘The earnest recommendation 
of my patron procured me a reception which 
exceeded my most sanguine wishes. I must 
not forget to mention, that, by some remarkable 
operations, I had previously rendered my name 
famous in different lodges of free-masons. This 
circumstance perhaps contributed to strengthen 
the old marquess’s confidence in me, and to 
heighten his expectations. I beg you will ex- 
cuse me from describing particularly the lengths 

went with him, or the means which I em- 
ployed. You may form some judgment of 


them from what I have before confessed to| vi 





you. Profiting by the mystic books which I 
found in his very extensive library, I was soon 
able to speak to him in his own language, and 
to adorn my system of the invisible world with 
the most extraordinary inventions. He was 
therefore with so little difficulty induced to 
credit the fables I taught him, that in a short 
time he would have believed as implicitly in 
the secret commerce of philosophers and sylphs 
as in any article of the canon. The marquess, 
being very religious, had acquired in the school 
of theology a facility of belief which caused him 
at once to be fascinated with the stories I told 
him, and to put the most unreserved confidence 
in my character. At length I entangled him 
so completely in mystery, that he would no 
longer believe any thing that was natural. In 
short, I became the adored apostle of the 
house. The usual subject of my lectures was 
the exaltation of human nature, and the inter- 
course of men with superior things; the in- 
fallible Count Gabolis* was my oracle. An- 
tonia, whose mind since the loss of her lover 
had been more occupied in the world of spirits 
than in that of nature, and who had a strong 
tincture of melancholy in her composition, 
caught every hint I gave her with a fearful 
satisfaction. Even the servants contrived to 
have some business in the room when I was 
speaking, and, seizing part of my conversation, 
formed from it mysterious presages. Two 
months were passed in this manner at the 
marquess’s villa, when the chevalier one morn- 
ing entered my apartment. His features had 
experienced a considerable alteration, and from 
his sorrowful countenance I suspected that 
something preyed upon his mind. He threw 
himself upon a couch with every symptom of 
despair. ‘I am distracted, ruined,’ said he; 
‘I must, I cannot support it any longer.’ 
‘What is the matter with you, chevalier? 
What has befallen you?’ ‘ Oh, this terrible 
passion !” said he, starting from his seat and 
throwing himself into my arms. ‘I have 
combated against it like a man, but can re- 
sist it no longer.” * And whose fault is it 
but your own, my dear chevalier? Are they 
not all willing to gratify this passion? Your 
father ? your relations?’ * My father! my 
relations !—what are they tome? I want not 
to be united to her by force. Have not I a 
rival? Alas! and what a rival! Perhaps a 
dead one! Oh! let me go,—let me go to the 
end of the world; I must find my brother.’ 
‘ What ! after so many unsuccessful attempts, 
have you still any hope?’ ‘ Hope! alas, no! 
It has long since been banished from my heart 
—but it has not from hers: of what conse- 
quence are my sentiments ? Is it possible that 
I should be happy whilst there remains a gleam 
of hope in Antonia’s breast? Two words, my 
friend, would end my torments——but in vain ; 
my destiny must continue to be miserable, till 
eternity shall break its long silence, and the 
grave shall speak in my behalf.’ ‘ Is it, then, 
a state of certainty that would render you 
happy ?? ‘Happy? Alas! I doubt whether 
I shall ever be happy again; but uncertainty 
is of all others the most dreadful affliction.’ 
After a short interval of silence, he continued, 
with an emotion less violent :—‘ If he could 
see my torments! Surely a constancy which 
renders his brother miserable cannot add to 
his happiness! Can it be just, that the living 
should suffer so much for the sake of the dead ? 
—that I should fruitlessly pine for an object 
which Jeronymo can no longer enjoy? If he 
knew the pangs I suffer,’ (said he, concealing 


* «* A mystical work written in French by the Abbé de 








his face, while the tears streamed from his 
eyes,) * perhaps he himself would conduct her 
to my arms.’ ‘ But is there no possibility of 
gratifying your wishes?’ He started! * What 
do you say, my friend?’ ‘ Less important 
occasions than the present,’ said I, ‘ have dis- 
turbed the repose of the dead for the sake of 
the living ; is not the terrestrial happiness of 
aman, of a brother—’ ‘ The terrestrial hap- 
piness! Ah, my friend, I feel but too sensibly 
the force of your expression—my entire feli- 
city!’ * And the tranquillity of a distressed 
family, are not these sufficient to justify such 
a measure? If any sublunary concern can 
authorise us to interrupt the peace of the 
blessed, to make use of a power—’ ‘ For God’s 
sake, my friend!’ said he, interrupting me, 
‘no more of this ; once, I avow it, 1 had such 
a thought—I think I mentioned it to you; 
but I have long since rejected it as horrid and 
abominable.’ * You will have conjectured al- 
ready,’ continued the Sicilian, ‘ to what this 
conversation led us; I endeavoured to over- 
come the scruples of the chevalier, and at last 
succeeded. We resolved to call the ghost of 
the deceased Jeronymo: I only stipulated for 
a delay of a fortnight, in order, as I pretended, 
to prepare in a suitable manner for an act so 
solemn. The time being expired, and my ma- 
chinery in readiness, I took advantage of a 
very gloomy day, when we were all assembled 
as usual, to communicate the affair to the 
family ; and not only brought them to consent 
to it, but even to make it a subject of their 
own request. The most difficult part of the 
task was to obtain the approbation of Antonia, 
whose presence was essential. My endeavours 
were, however, greatly assisted by the melan- 
choly turn of her mind, and perhaps still more 
so by a faint hope that Jeronymo might still 
be living, and therefore would not appear. A 
want of confidence in the thing itself was the 
only obstacle which I had to remove. Having 
obtained the consent of the family, the third 
day was fixed on for the operation ; I prepared 
then for the solemn transaction by mystical 
instruction, fasting, solitude, and prayers, which 
I ordered to be continued till late in the night. 
Much use was also made of a certain musical 
instrument, unknown till that time; and in 
such cases it has often been found very power- 
ful. The effect of these artifices was so much 
beyond my expectation, that the enthusiasm 
which on this occasion I was obliged to shew, 
wasinfinitely heightened by that of my audience. 
The long-expected moment at last arrived.’ 

*¢¢ J omit the description of the juggling farce 
itself, as it would be too tedious to relate. It 
is sufficient to say, that it answered my expect. 
ation; the old marquess, the young countess, 
her mother, Lorenzo, and several other persons 
of the family, were present. You will imagine, 
that during my long residence in the house I 
took all opportunities of gathering information 
respecting every thing that concerned the de. 
ceased. Several of his portraits enabled me to 
give the apparition a striking likeness; and as 
I suffered the ghost to speak only by signs, 
that the sound of his voice might excite no 
suspicion, the departed Jeronymo appeared in 
the dress of a Moorish slave, with a deep 
wound in his neck. You observe, that in this 
respect I was counteracting the general suppo- 
sition that he had perished in the waves. I 
had reason to hope, that this unexpected cir. 
cumstance would heighten the belief in the 
apparition itself; for nothing appeared to me 
more dangerous than to be too natural.’ * * 

*¢* ] asked the ghost, whether there was any 
thing in this world which he still considered as 
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his own, and whether he had left any thing 
behind that was particularly dear to him? The 
ghost thrice shook his head, and lifted up his 
hands towards heaven. Previous to his retir- 
ing, he dropped a ring from his finger, which 


was found on the floor after he had disap- 
3 Antonia took it, and, looking at it 
attentively, she knew it to be the wedding- 
ring she had presented to her intended hus- 
hd.’ a 


*¢* The family fancied themselves convinced 
that Jeronymo was no more. From that very 
day they publicly announced his death, and 
went into mourning. The circumstance of the 
ring left no doubt even in the mind of Antonia, 
and added a considerable weight to the ad- 
dresses of the chevalier. In the mean time, 
the violent impression which the young coun- 
tess had received from the sight of the appari- 
tion brought on her a disorder so dangerous, 
that the hopes of Lorenzo were very near being 
destroyed for ever. On her recovering, she 
insisted upon taking the veil; and it was only 
by the serious remonstrances of her confessor, 
in whom she placed an implicit confidence, 
that she was brought to abandon her project. 
At length the united solicitations of the family, 
aided by the confessor, wrested from her the 
desired consent. The last day of mourning was 
fixed on for the day of marriage, and the old 
marquess determined to add to the solemnity 
of the occasion, by resigning all his estates to 
his lawful heir. The day arrived, and Lorenzo 
received his trembling bride at the altar. In 
the evening a splendid banquet was prepared 
for the guests, in a hall superbly illuminated. 
The most lively and delightful music con- 
tributed to increase the general joy of the as- 
sembly. The venerable marquess wished all 
the world to participate in his felicity. The 
gates of the palace were thrown open, and 
every one that came in was joyfully welcomed. 
In the midst of the throng ——’ The Sicilian 
paused—a trembling expectation suspended our 
breath. ‘In the midst of the throng,’ con- 
tinued the prisoner, * appeared a Franciscan 
monk, to whom my attention was directed by 
a person who sat next to me at table. He was 
standing motionless like a marble pillar. His 
shape was tall and thin; his face pale and 
ghastly ; his aspect grave and mournful; and 
his eyes were fixed on the new-married couple. 
The joy which beamed on the face of every one 
present, appeared not on his. His countenance 
never once varied. He seemed like a statue 
among living persons. Such an object, appear- 
ing amidst the general joy, struck me more 
forcibly from its contrast with every thing 
around me. It left on my mind so durable an 
impression, that from it alone I have been 
enabled (which would otherwise have been im- 
possible) to recollect in the Russian officer the 
features of this Franciscan monk ; for, without 
doubt, you must have already conceived, that 
the person I have described was no other than 
your Armenian. I frequently attempted to 
withdraw my eyes from this figure, but they 
returned involuntarily, and found him always 
unaltered. I pointed him out to the person 
who sat nearest to me on the other side, and he 
did the same to the person next tohim. Ina 
few minutes a general curiosity and astonish- 
ment pervaded the whole company. The con- 
versation languished; a general silence suc- 
ceeded ; nor did the monk interrupt it. He 
continued motionless, and always the same; 
his grave and mournful looks constantly fixed 
upon the new-married couple :—his appearance 
struck every one with terror. The young 
countess alone, who found the transcript of her 





own sorrow in the face of the stranger, beheld 
with a sullen satisfaction the only object that 
seemed to sympathise in her sufferings. The 
crowd insensibly diminished, for it was past 
midnight. The music became faint and lan- 
guid ; the tapers grew dim, and many of them 
went out. The conversation, declining by de- 
grees, lost itself at last in secret murmurs, and 
the faintly illuminated hall was nearly deserted. 
The monk, in the mean time, continued motion- 
less, his grave and mournful look still fixed on 
the new-married couple. The company at 
length rose from the table. The guests dis- 
persed. The family assembled in a separate 
group, and the monk, though uninvited, con- 
tinued near them. How it happened that no 
person spoke to him, I cannot conceive. The 
female friends now surrounded the trembling 
bride, who cast a supplicating and distressed 
look on the awful stranger; but he did not 
answer it. The gentlemen assembled in the 
same manner around the bridegroom. A solemn 
and anxious silence prevailed among them. At 
length, ‘ How happy we are here together !’ 
said the old marquess, who alone seemed not to 
behold the stranger, or at least seemed to 
behold him without dismay. ‘ How happy we 
are here together! and yet my son Jeronymo 
cannot be with us!’ * Have you not invited 
him, and did not he answer your invitation ?” 
asked the monk. It was the first time he 
had spoken. We looked at him alarmed. 
‘ Alas! he is gone to a place whence there is 
no return,’ answered the old man. ‘ Reverend 
father, you misunderstood me ; — my son Jero- 
nymo is dead.’ ‘ Perhaps he only fears to 
appear in this company,’ replied the monk. 
‘ Who knows how your son Jeronymo may be 
situated ? Let him now hear the voice which 
he heard the last. Desire your son Lorenzo to 
call him.’ ‘ What does he mean ?’ whispered 
the company one to another. Lorenzo changed 
colour. My own hair almost stood erect on 
my head. In the mean time the monk ap- 
proached a sideboard. He took a glass of wine, 
and bringing it to his lips, —‘* To the memory 
of our dear Jeronymo,’ said he: ‘ every one 
who loved the deceased will follow my example.’ 
‘Wherever you come from, reverend father,’ 
exclaimed the old marquess, ‘ you have pro- 
nounced a dearly-beloved name, and you are 
welcome here ;’ then turning to us, he offered 
us full glasses. ‘ Come, my friends! let us 
not be surpassed by a stranger. The memory 
of my son Jeronymo!’ Never, I believe, was 
any toast less heartily received. ‘ There is one 
glass left,’ said the marquess. ‘ Why does my 
son Lorenzo refuse to pay this friendly tribute ?’ 
Lorenzo tremblingly received the glass from 
the hands of the monk,—tremblingly he put it 
to his lips. * My dearly beloved brother Jero- 
nymo!* The name trembled on his tongue, 
and, being seized with horror, he replaced the 
glass unemptied. ‘ That is the voice of my 
murderer !’ exclaimed a terrible figure, which 
appeared instantaneously in the midst of us, 
covered with blood, and disfigured with hor- 
rible wounds. ‘ But ask nothing further from 
me,’ added the Sicilian, with every symptom of 
horror in his countenance. ‘ I lost my senses 
the moment I looked at this apparition. The 
same happened to every one present. When 
we recovered, the monk and the ghost had dis- 
appeared. Lorenzo was in the agonies of death. 
He was carried to bed in the most dreadful 
convulsions. No person attended him but his 
confessor and the sorrowful old marquess, in 
whose presence he expired. The marquess died 
a few weeks after him. Lorenzo's secret is 
concealed in the bosom of the priest who re. 





ceived his last confession ; and no person ever 
learned what it was. Soon after this event, a 
deep well was cleaned in the farm yard of the 
marquess’s villa: it had been disused many 
years, and the mouth of it was almost closed 
up by shrubs and old trees. A skeleton was 
found among the rubbish. The house where 
this happened is now no more—the family del 
M—— is extinct—and Antonia’s tomb may be 
seen in a convent not far from Salerno.” 

A ghost-story like the above is just fit for a 
winter evening. 





Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the Ancient Nations of Africa. By 
A. H. L. Heeren. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 
1832. Talboys. 

WE have long been acquainted with the works 

of this admirable author in their original excel. 

lence—we have seen his labours filtered into 
hundreds of channels, and prized in all—we 
have even had portions of them in English 
translation in our possession for a considerable 
time; but we have only now the pleasure of 
acknowledging the appearance of two volumes, 
for which the public is deeply indebted to an 

Oxford publisher—Mr. Talboys. It is a re- 

proach to the literature of England, and one of 

the most pregnant proofs of its trading spirit 

(for the short-sighted mercenaries are never, 

in a liberal sense, wise even for their own inte- 

rests), that Professor Heeren’s erudite and en- 
lightening researches should have been neg- 
lected by our language. 

These volumes contain his investigation of 
the ancient history of Carthage, Ethiopia, and 
Egypt; and are full of matter of the utmost 
value to those who love such investigations as 
have, by the common consent of mankind, been 
esteemed the best sources of human wisdom, 
government, and prosperity. Possessed of great 
learningand industry, Mr. Heeren displays other 
qualities, but too seldom found in the mere 
antiquary—he is also philosophic in his views, 
clear in his expositions, and striking in his 
combination of facts. His reasoning may be 
wrong (as all reasoning on past data is liable 
to be), but it is always most instructive—our 
minds are enlarged by it, and we hardly care 
whether the conclusions are true or erroneous. 

Such is the character of the author, a portion 
of whose works we rejoice to see before us; 
and it will readily be felt how impossible it is 
for any reviewer to do justice to a production 
so connected and profound, by brief quotations 
or analysis. We ought to transcribe extracts 
enow for fifty Gazeties, to enable our readers 
to appreciate his merits: we can only make a 
ign. 
eThe Carthaginians occupy more than one 
half of Vol. I.—to Carthage the power of Eng- 
land has been compared ; and therefore we will 
take a leaf out of that history. 

“ There will be found no closer resemblance 
to the struggle of these two parties in Car- 
thage, than that of the Whigs and Tories during 
the war of the Spanish succession in England. 
Were not the latter justified in wishing for 
peace, although Marlborough, at the head of 
the Whigs, was against it? This comparison 
might be carried still farther, and could not 
fail to be instructive if it were in place here. 
Perhaps there is not in history a finer parallel 
than might be drawn between Hannibal and 
Marlborough, if a Plutarch could be found to 
do it justice. Their both contending for ten 
years upon a foreign soil, without being sub- 
dued, would alone be sufficient to justify the 
comparison. But much more striking similari- 
ties are found in their general circumstances 
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in their bold enterprises—in the formation of 
their heterogeneous armies—in their murder- 
ous battles, planned for annihilation—in their 
comprehensive political activity—in their do- 
minion over the men by whom they were sur- 
rounded—in their unfortunate fates—and, in- 
deed, even in their perhaps unique weakness, 
for both were unable to withstand the influ- 
ence of gold. The proper and authentic key 
to Hannibal’s character is found in Polybius, 
iii. p. 144, as the writer obtained it from the 
mouth of Massinissa, at one time the friend 
and fellow-warrior of the great Carthaginian.” 

“ Probably, from the course of this war [the 
second Roman], we may in some degree ac- 
count for that decline of the maritime forces of 
the republic during it, which even ancient 
writers have considered as one of the main 
causes of its fall, and which nowhere appears 
more evident than in Scipio’s crossing over to 
Africa without a fleet being sent out to oppose 
him. In the prosecution of their design, the 
Barcas had but little occasion for a navy; it 
had held therefore only a secondary place; and 
the powerful exertions which the land service 
cost, perhaps rendered it impossible to main. 
tain the other upon an equal footing. How- 
ever this may have been, what we have above 
said will sufficiently answer the question, how 
this party spirit first arose? And it is, pro- 
perly, upon ¢his question that the fall of every 
republic usually depends. A nation united in 
itself is unconquerable; but the most mighty 
people become an easy prey to their enemies 
when the spirit of faction prevails over patriot- 
} * 7 * 


m. 

“In the decline of free states every misfor- 
tune becomes doubled, as it scarcely ever fails 
to reanimate the fury of parties. Mortified 
pride seeks for revenge; and the guilt of un- 
successful war and humiliating peace is hurled 
from one party to the other. Their mutual 
hate is thus not only increased, but becomes 
greater than their hate to the most haughty 
foe; and thus becomes explained the melan- 
choly, though in history ever-varying, pheno- 
menon, that it becomes easy for the enemies of 
such a state to form themselves a party, by 
which they gain intelligence of all its designs. 
This melancholy phe on shewed itself at 
Carthage, in its fullest extent, after the second 
peace with Rome.”’ 

May not England learn and apply something 
to its present condition from the following ex- 
tract ? 

“It is only from a due consideration of all 
these circumstances that we can judge of the 
rise and progress of the Barcine faction, and of 
the changes which it produced. At its origin 
it espoused the cause of the people; but the 
wealth of Spain was sufficient to corrupt even 
many of the great, and with them a strong 
party in the senate, where, at the commence- 
ment of the second war with Rome, the Barcas 
evidently had a decided preponderance. The 
more, however, the partizans of that house 
were enriched, the more easy it was for envy 
to stir up the people for a time against it, till 
the heroic valour of Hannibal again put them 
to silence. This fiexible disposition of the party 
is precisely the most striking proof of the truth 
of the narrative; for it is one of the grossest 
mistakes into which history can fall, to consider 
political parties, especially in republics, as con- 
stant and unchanging bodies; though there is 
no more difficult task for the historian than to 
trace out their variations. From all this, the 
truth and meaning of Polybius’s remark, that 
the Carthaginian government had degenerated 

the commencement of the second war 








with Rome, by an increase of the power of the 
people, will be set in a just light. The senate 
at that time appears, indeed, as the ruling 
body; but the senate itself was ruled by a fac- 
tion, which relied upon its great favour with 
the people, though another party was alwa 
opposed to it, of which Hannibal the Great, till 
the end of the second war, seems to have been 
the leader.” . 

As we purpose this notice to be nothing more 
than the introduction of a sterling and most 
valuable publication to the notice of our read- 
ers, we shall not now say more than that Pro- 


fessor Heeren himself has approved the trans- | 


lation, which, if not very highly polished, may 
therefore be considered to be accurate—the 
best requisite it could possess. 








Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abrantes. 
8vo. Tomes I. II. III. et IV. a Londres, 
1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

The same: English Translation. 2 vols. 
THE Duchess of Abrantes is a warm and de- 
cided Bonapartist; but, making allowances 
for the occasional colouring which this feeling 
may impart to her tableaux, we have every 
reason to place great reliance on their truth, 
and to believe them to be as generally accurate 
as they are interesting. The French volumes 
have been some weeks before the public: the 
English translation is in progress, and will, we 
are informed, appear in a fortnight. Mean- 
while we avail ourselves of a copy of the former, 
and a portion of the latter, to present our 
readers with a sample of Madame la Duchesse’s 
performance. Her qualifications for the task 
are certainly first-rate. 

“ I may fearlessly affirm, that of all the 
individuals who have written about Napo- 
leon, few are so competent as myself to give 
a detailed account of him. My mother, who 
was the friend of Letitia Bonaparte, was pre- 
sent at his birth. She rocked him in his cradle, 
and was second mother to him when he quitted 
Brienne and came to Paris. Not only Napo- 
leon, but his brothers and sisters almost formed 
part of our family. I shall presently speak of 
the friendship which arose between myself and 
Napoleon’s sisters—a friendship which one of 
them has entirely forgotten. When my mother 
quitted Corsica to follow my father to France, 
the friendly relations which subsisted between 
her and the Bonaparte family suffered no change 
by absence or distance. The conduct of my 
parents towards Bonaparte, the father, when 
he came to Montpellier to die, far from his 
country and all that was dear to him, should 
never be forgotten by either of the two families. 
It should be remembered by the one with grati- 
tude, and by the other with that feeling of 
satisfaction which the performance of a good 
action creates. The other members of the 
Bonaparte family were also favourites of my 
mother. Lucien found in her more than a 
common friend. When he formed that strange 
union with Mademoiselle Boyer, my mother 
received his wife as her own daughter. Of our 
intimacy with Madame Joseph Bonaparte and 
Madame Leclerc, the details into which I shall 
enter in the course of these volumes will afford 
an accurate idea. My husband’s connexion 
with Bonaparte commenced with the siege of 
Toulon, and from that time they continued 
united until Junot’s death. Thus, I may say, 
that without having been always near Bona- 
parte, I saw him and heard him almost with 
my own eyes and ears.” 

The early anecdotes of Buonaparte are the 
best yet given to the world; because the most 
intimate and familiar—ew. gr.:— 


“ In the spring of 1793, Bonaparte, before 
he went to Toulon, having obtained leave of 
absence, made a visit to Corsica. After his 
arrival at Ajaccio he lodged near the sea-port, 
in the house of an old lady, the Countess Rossi, 
a friend of his family. A club was formed in 
| a barrack situated without the city, in what is 
called the Sea-square. In this club several 
orators distinguished themselves, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte was a frequent speaker. Some of 
|the inhabitants of Ajaccio, alarmed at the for- 


| midable aspect of this club, established another 
|assembly, which was attended by several per- 


sons of my acquaintance. Among others by a 
naval officer, whose ship was lying in the roads 
of Corsica, and who by his talent and courage 
was very capable of counteracting the measures 
of the first-mentioned club, should they have 
become dangerous. This assembly was held in 
alarge house on the opposite side of the square. 
Its object was to maintain tranquillity, and 
prevent disorder. The club, of which Bona- 
parte was a member, at length became so threat. 
ening to the public tranquillity, that the 
moderate assembly resolved to send a deputa-~ 
tion to it to point out the mischief it was likely 
to occasion to the country. The naval officer, 
to whom I have above alluded, was at the head 
of this deputation, which consisted of himself 
and three other members of the assembly. 
They advised the club to be peaceable,—above 
all, to wait for the decision of France, and to 
follow the movement of the republican govern- 
ment. Bonaparte immediately mounted the 
tribune, and delivered a vehement speech ; the 
object of which was to shew that in times of 
revolution people must be either friends or 
enemies, that Solon punished with death every 
man who remained neutral in civil discord, 
and that the moderates ought, therefore, to 
be considered enemies by true patriots. When 
the sitting was at an end, Napoleon went out 
into the square. He was very much heated, 
and seemed but little disposed to any thing 
conciliating. However, his violence did not 
intimidate my friend, who was at the head of 
the deputation. He reproached him for what 
he had said in the tribune. ‘ Bab,’ said Bona. 
parte, ‘a mere club-speech, nothing else. 
But, my friend, do you not see the necessity 
of firmness, and of choosing a wide road instead 
of a narrow path?’ ‘ You,’ replied my friend, 
* will perhaps lose yourself in the road you 
have chosen ; and, in the name of friendship, I 
conjure you to alter ag course.’ Bonaparte 
frowned, turned on his heel, and went off to 
join some of his turbulent colleagues. Some 
days afterwards my friend learned from some 
of his correspondents in the interior of the 
island, that four thousand peasants intended 
to make a descent from the mountains, and 
that their hostility would be particularly di- 
rected against the families of Salicetti and 
Bonaparte. My friend warned Bonaparte of 
the danger. Napoleon wished to know whence 
my friend had obtained the information. He 
was exceedingly angry because my friend would 
not tell him. At length he said, ‘ No matter, 
I fear no one.’ He parted from my friend 
coolly. Early next morning my friend’s gon- 
dolier came to inform him, that he had just 
seen Bonaparte, in the disguise of a sailor, 
stepping into a gondola for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to Calvi. My friend immediately went 
out to ascertain the truth of this statement, 
which was corroborated by all the sailors of the 
port. On inquiring what had become of the 
Bonaparte family, he was informed they had 
taken refuge at Cargesa. At the time when 
these circumstances occurred, Bonaparte had 
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just received his commission of captain of artil- 
lery. Shortly after, he was sent to Toulon to 
command the works of the siege. * * * 

“ Whilst the most frightful scenes were 
passing in the convention, the respectable in- 
habitants of Paris shut themselves up in their 
houses, concealed their valuables, and awaited 
with fearful anxiety the result. Towards 
evening, my brother, whom we had not seen 
during the whole day, came home to get some- 
thing to eat: he was almost famished, not 
having tasted food since themorning. Disorder 
still raged, and we heard the most frightful 
noise in the streets, mingled with the beating 
of drums. The faubourg St. Antoine, which 
was regularly armed, according to the proposi- 
tion of Tallien, excited the most serious alarm. 
My brother had scarcely finished his hasty 
repast, when General Bonaparte arrived to 
make a similar demand upon our hospitality. 
He also, he told us, had tasted nothing since 
the morning; for all the restaurateurs were 
closed. He soon despatched what my brother 
had left, and as he was eating he told us the 
news of the day. It was most appalling! My 
brother had informed us but of a part.. He 
did not know of the assassination of the unfor- 
tunate Ferraud, whose body had been cut al- 
most piecemeal. ‘ They took his head,’ said 
Bonaparte, ‘ and presented it to poor Boissy 
d’Anglas, and this fiend-like act almost killed 
the president in his chair. Truly,’ added he, 


‘ if we continue thus to sully our revolution, it 
will be a disgrace to be a Frenchman.’ ” 

The following version of one of the most 
memorable epochs in the life of this extraor- 
dinary man has deeply interested us. 

“‘ With respect to the emotion observed in 


General Bonaparte in the Hall of the Five 
Hundred at St. Cloud, the following is its true 
explication. It is no presumption, but the 
actual fact:—On the general’s entering the 
orangery, he no sooner appeared than violent 
outcries were raised against him,—‘ Down 
with the Cromwell!’ ‘ No dictator!’ ‘ Outlaw 
him!’ General Bonaparte knew very well 
that the Council of Five Hundred was com- 
posed of ultra republicans, and of enthusiastic 
partisans of the constitution of the year Three ; 
but he had depended too much upon the success 
of Lucien’s exertions, who had laboured all 
night to strengthen his brother’s party. It is 
a fact, that this reception, without alarming 
him to the extent of enchaining his faculties, 
not only induced surprise, but that surprise 
for the moment deprived him of the words he 
would have opposed to these vociferations. He 
reflected how he should act, and his resolution 
was speedily taken. It was necessary to de- 
cide the question instantly, a result which 
would not have followed upon discussion. He 
might even have been assassinated; and if he 
had run the risk, it would not have been a dis- 
play of valour, but of folly. With an eagle’s 
glance he saw through the circumstances which 
surrounded him. This self-consultation lasted 
perhaps some minutes, and the untalented 
many, judging by themselves, attributed this 
silence and inaction to fear. But he was not 
surrounded by those only who were thus in- 
capable of appreciating his sentiments. I afso 
have collected the judgments of eye-witnesses, 
who, possessing the free use of their reason, 
and merit on a level with his standard, have 
read his great mind without doing it injustice. 
Again, it is difficult to give credit to so many 
things being done and said in the very short 
space of time which General Bonaparte passed 
in the hall of the Council of Five Hundred ; it 
was but an apparition. And with the same 





frankness with which I have defended him 
from the imputation of cowardice, I will add, 
that I do not believe that a poniard was raised 
against him; it was Lucien who, after his 
brother’s departure, was in real danger. I 
know that much has been said of this attempted 
assassination ; perhaps General Bonaparte be- 
lieved it himself; at least it is true, that when 
he was in the court of the palace, he told it to 
the soldiers; but, I repeat, I do not believe it. 
It is not, however, any doubt of the hatred of 
Pépé Arena against Desagnete which makes 
me question the fact; but simply the manner 
in which the events are said to have taken 
place. One peculiarity is sufficiently remark- 
able, that this same day Bonaparte, in address- 
ing the troops, never stood still, and that he 
moved only in a zig-zag direction. For why? 
Was he afraid of a pistol-shot from the win- 
dows? This conjecture may be correct. 
brother-in-law was on the palace steps when 
Bonaparte came down. His friendship for 
Lucien made him extremely anxious for the 
fate of the young tribune. He saw his brother 
making his harangue, and his tortuous pro- 
menade, without taking any step to provide 
assistance for the president of the council, who 
meanwhile might be murdered in his curule 
chair. He approached Bonaparte, and named 
Lucien: the general immediately turned to- 
wards an officer who was a few paces distant 
from him. ‘ Colonel Dumoulin,’ said he, ‘ take 
a battalion of grenadiers, and hasten to my 
brother’s deliverance.’ The choice which Ge- 
neral Bonaparte made of this officer shews the 
tact with which he could seize the smallest cir- 
cumstances that could be turned to his advan- 
tage. Colonel Dumoulin was the first aide-de- 
camp of General Brune, commander-in-chief 
of a triumphant army in Holland. Already 
Moreau had given his public pledge in acting 
as guard to’ the directors. The first aide-de- 
camp of Brune commanding the battalion which 
dispersed the opposing council, would circulate 
the impression that Brune himself was in con- 
cert with Bonaparte. This assurance was with 
many people a more than sufficient counterpoise 
to the fear which the retirement of Jourdan 
and Bernadotte, both known as warm republi- 
cans, had inspired. I am sure that Bonaparte 
had at first no fixed idea upon this subject; 
but, with that lively and rapid conception 
which embraced all things with a glance, he no 
sooner perceived Colonel Dumoulin, than his 
name started from his lips.’ 

** T must not omit to mention a visit which, 
a short time before these great events, I had 
made to Lucien’s villa of le Plessis Chamant. 
All Napoleon’s family, at that time, possessed 
some pretty estates, in which they took plea- 
sure in receiving society. Joseph had Morfon- 
taine; Lucien, le Plessis Chamant; Madame 
Leclerc, Montgobert. At Morfontaine, excur- 
sions upon the lakes, public readings, billiards, 
literature, ghost stories more or less myste- 
rious, a perfect ease and liberty, gave charms 
to the passing hour. To this must be added 
that which filled the measure of enjoyment, 
the most friendly, invariably friendly recep- 
tion, which was always accorded by the master 
and mistress of the mansion. They did not 
admit every one indifferently; but when once 
any person was established as a member of 
their society, they were sure of experiencing 
the most courteous hospitality from Joseph 
Bonaparte and his lady. Madame Lucien was 
equally amiable ; but her husband’s temper was 
not by much soeven. That did not lessen the 
amusement to be found at Plessis; perhaps it 
in some measure contributed to it.”’ 


My | 


We shall, of course, resume these works: 
this is but a taste of their captivating quality. 





Tour of a German Prince, &c. 2 vols. 
(Third Notice.] 
In pursuing our review of this book, we shall 
now content ourselves with extracting a 


TALE OF GALWAY. 

‘¢ In an obscure corner of the town stands a 
house of extreme antiquity, over the door of 
which are still to be seen a skull and cross. 
bones, remarkably well sculptured in black 
marble. This house is called ‘ the cross. 
bones,’ and its tragical history is as follows. 
In the fifteenth century, James Lynch, a man 
of old family and great wealth, was chosen 
mayor of Galway for life, an office which was 
then nearly equal to that of a sovereign in 
power and influence. He was reverenced for 
his inflexible rectitude, and loved for his conde. 
scension and mildness. But yet more beloved 
—the idol of the citizens and their fair wives—- 
was his son, according to the chronicle, one of 
the most distinguished young men of his time. 
To perfect manly beauty and the most noble 
air, he united that cheerful temper, that consi- 
derate familiarity, which subdues while it seems 
to flatter; that attaching grace of manner, 
which conquers all hearts without an effort, by 
its mere natural charm. On the other hand, 
his oft-proved patriotism, his high-hearted ge- 
nerosity, his romantic courage, and complete 
mastery in all warlike exercises forming part 
of an education singular in his age and country, 
secured to him the permanency of an esteem 
which his first aspect involuntarily bespoke. 
So much light was not without shadow. Deep 
and burning passions, a haughty temper, jea- 
lousy of all rival merit, rendered all his fine 
qualities only so many sources of danger to 
himself and others. Often had his stern father, 
although proud of such a son, cause for bitter 
reproof, and for yet more anxious solicitude 
about the future. But even he could not resist 
the sweetness of the youth, as quick to repent 
as to err, and who never for a moment failed 
in love and reverence to himself. After his 
first displeasure was past, the defects of his son 
appeared to him, as they did to all others, only 
spots on the sun. He was soon still further tran- 
|quillised by the vehement and tender attach- 
/ment which the young man appeared to have 
| conceived for Anna Blake, the daughter of his 
| best friend, and a girl possessing every lovely 
land attaching quality. He looked forward to 
|their union as the fulfilment of all his wishes. 
| But fate had willed it otherwise. While young 

Lynch found more difficulty in conquering the 
| heart of the present object of his love than he 
had ever experienced before, his father was 
called by business to Cadiz; for the great men 
of Galway, like the other inhabitants of consi- 
derable sea-ports in the middle ages, held trade 
on a large scale to be an employment nowise 
unworthy even of men of noble birth. Galway 
was at that time so powerful and so widely 
known, that, as the chronicle relates, an Arab 
merchant, who had long traded to these coasts 
from the East, once inquired ‘ in what part of 
Galway Ireland lay ?? After James Lynch had 
delegated his authority to trusty hands, and 
prepared every thing for a distant journey, 
with an overflowing heart he blessed his son, 
wished him the best issue to his suit, and sailed 
for his destination. Wherever he went, suc- 
cess crowned his undertakings. For this he 
was much indebted to the friendly services of a 
Spanish merchant named Gomez, towards whom 
his noble heart conceived the liveliest gratitude. 
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It happened that Gomez also had an only son, 
who, like Edward Lynch, was the idol of his 
family and the darling of his native city, though 
in character, as well as in external appearance, 
entirely different from him. Both were hand- 
some ; but Edward’s was the beauty of the 
haughty and breathing Apollo; Gonsalvo’s of 
the serene and mild St. John. . The one ap- 
peared like a rock crowned with flowers ; the 
other like a fragrant rose-covered knoll threat- 
ened by the storm. The pagan virtues adorned 
the one; Christian gentleness and humility the 
other. Gonsalvo’s graceful person exhibited 
more softness than energy; his languid dark 
blue eyes, more tenderness and love than bold- 
ness and pride ; a soft melancholy overshadowed 
his countenance, and an air of voluptuous suf- 
fering quivered about his swelling lips, around 
which a timid smile rarely played, like a gentle 
wave gliding over pearls and coral. His mind 
corresponded to such a person: loving and en- 
dearing, of a grave and melancholy serenity, of 
more internal than external activity, he pre- 
ferred solitude to the bustle and tumult of 
society, but attached himself with the strongest 
affection to those who treated him with kind- 
ness and friendship. His inmost heart was 
thus warmed by a fire which, like that of a 
voleano buried too deep to break out at the 
surface, is only seen in the increased fertility of 
the soil above, which it clothes in the softest 
green, and decks with the brightest flowers. 
Thus captivating, and easily captivated, was it 
a wonder if he stole the palm even out of the 
hand of Edward Lynch? But Edward’s father 
had no such anticipations. Full of gratitude 
to his friend, and of affection for his engaging 
son, he determined to propose to the old Gomez 
a marriage between Gonsalvo and his daughter. 
The offer was too flattering to be refused. The 
fathers were soon agreed; and it was decided 
that Gonsalvo should accompany his future 
father-in-law to the coast of Ireland, and if the 
inclinations of the young people favoured the 
project, their union should take place at the 
same time with Edward’s, after which they 
should immediately return to Spain. Gon- 
salvo, who was just nineteen, accompanied the 
revered friend of his father with joy. His 
young romantic spirit enjoyed in silent and 
delighted anticipation the varying scenes of 
strange lands which he was about to see; the 
wonders of the deep which he would contem- 
plate; the new sort of existence of unknown 
people with whom he was to be connected ; and 
his warm heart already attached itself to the 
girl, of whose charms her father gave him, 
perhaps, a too partial description. Every mo- 
ment of the long voyage, which at that time 
abounded with dangers, and required a much 
longer period than now, increased the intimacy 
and mutual attachment of the travellers; and 
when at length they descried the port of Gal- 
way, the old Lynch congratulated himself not 
only on the second son which God had sent 
him, but on the beneficial influence which the 
unvarying gentleness of the amiable youth 
would have on Edward’s darker and more ve- 
hement character. This hope appeared likely 
to be completely fulfilled. Edward, who found 
all in Gomez that was wanting in himself, felt 
his own nature as it were completed by his 
Society ; and as he had already learned from 
his father that he was to regard him as a bro- 
ther, their friendship soon ripened into the 
warmest and most sincere affection. But not 
many months had passed before some uneasy 
feelings arose in Edward’s mind to trouble this 
harmony. Gonsalvo had become the husband 
of his sister, but had deferred his return to 





Spain for an indefinite time. He was become 
the object of general admiration, attention, and 
love. Edward felt that he was less happy than 
formerly. For the first time in his life neg- 
lected, he could not conceal from himself that 
he had found a successful rival of his former 
universal and uncontested popularity. But 
what shook him most fearfully, what wounded 
his heart no less than his pride, what prepared 
for him intolerable and restless torments, was 
the perception, which every day confirmed, 
that Anna, whom he looked upon as his — 
though she still refused to confess her love, — 
that his Anna had, ever since the arrival of the 
handsome stranger, grown colder and colder 
towards himself. Nay, he even imagined that 
in unguarded moments he had seen her speak- 
ing eyes rest, as if weighed down with heavy 
thoughts, on the soft and beautiful features of 
Gomez, .and a faint blush then pass over her 
pale cheek ; but if his eye met hers, this soft 
bloom suddenly became the burning glow of 
fever. Yes, he could not doubt it; her whole 
deportment was altered: capricious, humour- 
some, restless, sometimes sunk in deep melan- 
choly, then suddenly breaking into fits of vio- 
lent mirth, she seemed to retain only the out- 
ward form of the sensible, clear-minded, serene, 
and equal-tempered girl she had always ap- 
peared. Every thing betrayed to the quick eye 
of jealousy that she was the prey of some deep- 
seated passion; and for whom ?—for whom 
could it be but for Gomez ?—for him, at whose 
every action it was evident the inmost cords of 
her heart gave out their altered tone. It has 
been wisely said, that love is more nearly akin 
to hate than to liking. What passed in Ed- 
ward’s bosom was a proof of this. Henceforth 
it seemed his sole enjoyment to give pain to 
the woman he passionately loved; and now, in 
the bitterness of his heart, held guilty of all his 
sufferings. Wherever occasion presented itself, 
he sought to humble and to embarrass her, to 
sting her by disdainful pride, or to overwhelm 
her with cutting reproaches ; till, conscious of 
her secret crime, shame and anguish over- 
powered the wretched girl, and she burst into 
torrents of tears, which alone had power to 
allay the scorching fever of his heart. But no 
kindly reconciliation followed these scenes, and, 
as with lovers, resolved the dissonance into 
blessed harmony. The exasperation of each 
was only heightened to desperation : and when 
he at length saw enkindled in Gomez—so little 
capable of concealment —the same fire which 
burnt in the eyes of Anna; when he thought 
he saw his sister neglected and himself betrayed 
by a serpent whom he had cherished in his bo- 
som—he stood at that point of human infirmity, 
of which the All-seeing alone can decide whe- 
ther it be madness or the condition of a still- 
accountable creature. On the same night in 
which suspicion had driven Edward from his 
couch a restless wanderer, it appears that the 
guilty lovers had for the first time met in 
secret. According to the subsequent confes- 
sion of Edward, he had concealed himself 
behind a pillar, and had seen Gomez, wrapped 
in his mantle, glide with hurried steps out of 
a well-known side-door in the house of Anna’s 
father, which led immediately to her apart- 
ments. At the horrible certainty which now 
glared upon him, the fury of hell took pos- 
session of his soul: his eyes started from their 
sockets, the blood rushed and throbbed as if it 
would burst his veins, and as a man dying of 
thirst pants for a draught of cooling water, so 
did his whole being pant for the blood of his 
rival. Like an infuriate tiger he darted upon 
the unhappy youth, who recognised him, and 





an 
vainly fled. Edward instantly overtook him, 
seized him, and burying his dagger a hundred 
times, with strokes like lightning-flashes, in the 
quivering body, gashed with satanic rage the 
beautiful features which had robbed him of his 
beloved, and of peace. It was not till the moon 
broke forth from behind a dark cloud, and sud- 
denly lighted the ghastly spectacle before him, 
— the disfigured mass, which retained scarcely 
a feature of his once beloved friend, the streams 
of blood which bathed the body and all the 
earth around it, —that he waked with horror, 
as from some infernal dream. But the deed 
was done, and judgment was at hand. Led by 
the instinct of self-preservation, he fled, like 
Cain, into the nearest wood. How long he 
wandered there he could not recollect. Fear, 
love, repentance, despair, and at last madness, 
pursued him like frightful companions, and at 
length robbed him of consciousness,—for a 
time annihilating the terrors of the past in for- 
getfulness; for kind nature puts an end to 
intolerable sufferings of mind, as of body, by 
insensibility or death. Meanwhile the murder 
was soon known in the ci y; and the fearful 
end of the gentle youth, who had confided him. 
self, a foreigner, to their hospitality, was learned 
by all with sorrow and indignation. A dagger, 
steeped in blood, had been found lying by the 
velvet cap of the Spaniard, and not far from it 
a hat, ornamented with plumes and a clasp of 
gems, shewed the recent traces of a man who 
seemed to have sought safety in the direction of 
the wood. The hat was immediately recog- 
nised as Edward’s; and as he was no where to 
be found, fears were soon entertained that he 
had been murdered with his friend. The ter- 
rified father mounted his horse, and, accom. 
panied by a crowd of peuple calling for ven- 
geance, swore solemnly that nothing should 
save the murderer, were he even compelled to 
execute him with his own hands. We may 
imagine the shouts of joy, and the feelings of 
the father, when, at break of day, Edward Lynch 
was found sunk under a tree, living, and al- 
though covered with blood, yet apparently 
without any dangerous wound. We may ima- 
gine the shudder which ran through the crowd, 
—the feelings of the father we cannot ima- 
gine,—when, restored to sense, be embraced his 
father’s knees, declared himself the murderer 
of Gonsalvo, and earnestly implored instant 
punishment. He was brought home bound, 
tried before a full assembly of the magistrates, 
and condemned to death by his own father. 
But the people would not lose their darling. 
Like the waves of the tempest-troubled sea, 
they filled the market-place and the streets, 
and forgetting the crime of the son in the 
relentless justice of the father, demanded with 
threatening cries the opening of the prison and 
the pardon of the criminal. During the night, 
though the guards were doubled, it was with 
great difficulty that the incensed mob were 
withheld from breaking in. Towards morn- 
ing, it was announced to the mayor that all 
resistance would soon be vain, for that a part of 
the soldiers had gone over to the people ;— 
only the foreign guard held out,—and all 
demanded with furious cries the instant libera- 
tion of the criminal. At this, the inflexible 
magistrate took a resolution, which many will 
call inhuman, but whose awful self-conquest 
certainly belongs to the rarest examples of stoi- 
cal firmness. Accompanied by a priest, he pro- 
ceeded through a secret passage to the dungeon 
of his son; and when, with newly-awakened 
desire of life, excited by the sympathy of his 
fellow-citizens, Edward sunk at his feet, and 
asked eagerly if he brought him mercy and 
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pardon? The old man replied with unfalter- 
ing voice, ‘ No, my son, in this world there is 
no mercy for you; your life is irrevocably for- 
feited to the law, and at sunrise you must die. 
One-and-twenty years I have prayed for your 
earthly happiness, —but that is past, —turn 
your thoughts now toeternity; and if there be 
yet hope there, let us now kneel down together 
and implore the Almighty to grant you me 
hereafter ; — but then I hope my son, thoug 
he could not live worthy of his father, will at 
least know how to die worthy of him.’ With 
these words he rekindled the noble pride of the 
once dauntless youth, and after a short prayer, 
he surrendered himself with heroic resignation 
to his father’s pitiless will. As the people, and 
the greater part of the armed men mingled in 
their ranks, now prepared, amidst more wild 
and furious menaces, to storm the prison, James 
Lynch appeared at a lofty window; his son 
stood at his side with the halter round his neck. 
‘I have sworn,’ exclaimed the inflexible magis- 
trate, ‘that Gonsalvo’s murderer should die, 
even though I must perform the office of the 
executioner myself. Providence has taken me 
at my word; and you, madmen, learn from the 
most wretched of fathers, that nothing must 
stop the course of justice, and that even the 
ties of nature must break before it.’ While he 
spoke these words, he had made fast the rope to 
an iron beam projecting from the wall, and now 
suddenly pushing his son out of the window, 
he completed his dreadful work. Nor did he 
leave the spot till the last convulsive struggles 
gave certainty of the death of his unhappy 
victim. As if struck by a thunder-clap, the 


tumultuous mob had beheld the horrible spec- 
tacle in death-like silence, and every man 


glided, as if stunned, to his own house. Frum 
that moment the mayor of Galway resigned ail 
his occupations and dignities, and was never 
beheld by any eye but those of his own family. 
He never left his house till he was carried from 
it to his grave. Anna Blake died in a convent. 
Both families in course of time disappeared 
from the earth; but the skull and cross-bones 
still mark the scene of this fearful tragedy.” 








The Bouquet for 1832. London, S. Robin- 
son; W. Kidd; and Sherwood and Co. 
Nor worth the silken dress in which it walks. 
Ill-finished engravings, all published before ; 
a selection of papers which have recently 
appeared in magazines, so that any possessing 
merit are already thrice-told tales with the 
public ; one or two original contributions, which 
might as well have remained unpublished ;— 
such are the contents of this volume. Truly it 

may be called a Bouquet of faded flowers. 


idea of illustrating the drawings, not by mere 
description, but by narrative, is good ; but it is 
heavily carried into execution. Abounding in 
improbabilities, which the imagination has not 
been sufficiently excited to receive—the tale 
lengthened beyond what its matériel can bear— 
an utter want of interest—an equal deficiency 
in graphic power,—the work before us is a 
failure. The story of ‘the Prima Donna,” 
though in three parts, is literally all about no- 
thing. The “ Rose of Rouen” is the best-told 
tale, and only wants compression to make a 
pleasant history of a modern Bluebeard. We 
regret we cannot award to this volume the 
warm praise we have had to bestow on some 
of its competitors; and we regret it the more 
from our high opinion of Mr. Kennedy’s ta- 
lents. 





A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerages of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
extinct, dormant, and in abeyance. By John 
Burke, Esq. England. 8vo. pp. 632. Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 


To Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage this 
is a capital sequel; replete with curious gene- 
alogical, historical, and antiquarian informa- 
tion, and at the same time possessing the at- 
tractions of legendary lore and amusement. 
Some of the old title-descents are highly in- 
teresting in their details: the rise and fall of 
great men, the fame and extinction of cele- 
brated names, afford much matter for reflection. 
The connexion, too, of the majority of these 
personages with the principal families which 
have figured or figure in our annals, throws 
over their heraldic memories another touch of 
interest. Among the novelties, is a tree of the 
Vauxes, from which it is deduced that the 
present Lord Chancellor is descended from 
Baron Vanx of Harrowden, ennobled by patent 
in April, 1573, and who traced his ancestry to 
princes of that name in Normandy and Pro- 
vence, so ancient as the year 794. They were, 
it seems, called Beaur, Baux, Vaux, de Val- 
libus; and a flaming account is given of their 
being emperors of Greece, despots of Romania, 
princes of Achaia, &c. &c. &c.; so that instead 
of being a man sprung from the people, Henry 
Brougham has a thousand years of imperial, 
royal, and noble blood in his veins. 

A portrait of the late Duke of York is pre- 
fixed to this volume ; which is truly worthy of 
general approbation, from the immense variety 
of half-forgotten anecdote and history revived 
by it, and from its necessary association with 
so many inquiries. Should Lord Grey venture 
on a new batch of peers, he may find plenty of 
fine titles for them in these pages. 





Geographical Annual, or Family Cabinet Atlas. 
London, 1832. Bull. 

Turis beautiful and most useful little volume, a 
perfect picture of elegance, and yet containing, 
on a small scale, a vast sum of geographical 
information, consists of the maps which formed 
the Family Cabinet Atlas. A more instructive 
present, or a gift better calculated to be long 
preserved and often referred to, could not be 
offered to favoured youth of either sex. 





The Continental Annual; or, Romantic Cabi- 
net for 1832. With Illustrations by S. Prout. 
Edited by W. Kennedy. London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Tue literary part of this volume is very infe- 

rior to the pictorial department. We had ex- 

pected much more from Mr. Kennedy and 
any one he would associate with him: the 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
TURKEY :— REMARKABLE TEMPEST. 
{While some of our public journals} are assuring their 
readers that there has been no storm on the Bosphorus, 
as previously stated, we have received the following 

very interesting description of it from a friend, who 

was first burnt out from Pera, and then exposed to its 

fury.— Ed. L. G.] 

Extract of a Letter, dated October 11. 

AxsovurT seven o'clock of the 5th October, as 
we were preparing for our daily excursion, we 
perceived a black cloud gathering over the 
—— hills, and heard the mutterings 
of distant thunder. We therefore postponed 
our walk, and watched the darkness that was 
rapidly overshadowing the Bosphorus. Sud- 
denly we were surprised to see the water boil- 
ing up like a ron, in a particular spot; 
and before our surmises were at an end, some- 





thing similar toa large paving-stone fell inta 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the sea, under our window, and was imme. 
diately followed by another. After gazing at 
this for a little time, we were startled by a 
volley of the same material against our win. 
dows, which, in a few moments, shattered them 
into a thousand pieces. The work of destruc. 
tion was fairly commenced ; and to avoid the 
fragments of broken glass, I rushed into the 
landing-place. Here, however, matters were 
worse, instead of better: the roof had been 
beaten in, and huge masses of ice were rebound. 
ing from wall to wall. These immense balls 
continued falling for about ten minutes: they 
then became. gradually smaller, and the ele. 
mentary riot concluded by ac hail-shower, 
The stones were of sufficient weight to per. 
forate the tiled roof like bullets, and left it as 
full of holes as a colander; so that the rain 
which followed came pouring into all the rooms 
as if through a sieve. We measured many of 
those hail-stones, and found them to be five or 
six inches in diameter.* They were hard lumps 
of pure, solid ice: some were round, some 
angular, as if a number of smaller pieces were 
congealed together ; while others seemed to be 
in layers, like the various coats of an onion. 
The heat on the previous day had been most 
oppressive: the thermometer stood at 89, and 
during the storm it fell to 66. Commodore 
Porter, the ambassador from the United States, 
was going hence to Constantinople, in his 
caique, with presents to the Sultan, when he 
was overtaken by this terrible storm. He after- 
wards declared, that he had been in battles, 
earthquakes, and dangers, by sea and land, but 
had never felt in such an awful situation before. 
To use his own powerful expression, “‘ it seemed 
as if the canopy of heaven was congealed, and 
had suddenly burst open, and descended in 
large masses of ice.” The hand of one of his 
boatmen, was crushed to pieces. Every one in 
the caique silently waited his doom; for they 
expected nothing less than death. 

The cloud which carried this destruction 
passed over Pera and Constantinople, and shat- 
tered all the houses which the recent fires had 
spared. Happy England! with all its Jittle 
agitations, which you think so much of! Here 
we live in perpetual terror of real misfortunes 
—fire, plague, cholera, and now this storm— 
all rendered more striking when contrasted 
with the beauty of the climate, than which no- 
thing can be more delightful. I must not for- 
get to mention that this evil cloud was limited 
in breadth. It passed from the Sea of Mar- 
mora to the Black Sea, all along one side of the 
Bosphorus, the European shore, and did not 
touch the Asiatic. Two men only were killed 
on the mountains, about Buyucderé, who were 
working in a vineyard, and could not tind shel- 
ter. Below, in the town, the deaths were more 
numerous, though not so important. A flock 
of geese were sedately walking along when the 
shower commenced. The poor things stretched 
out their necks, and began to gabble; but not 
aware, I suppose, of the danger, made no haste 
to get under cover, and the people were afraid 
to go to their rescue. When the storm ceased 
they were all dead. ; 

Did you hear of the féte, and its strange 
conclusion, at Scutari? The Sultan’s son and 
heir was circume sed, and, for an entire week, 
the large plain where all the pilgrims assemble 
on their journey to Mecca was covered with 
tents. In a field before the Sultan’s kiosk, I 
saw a number of persons acting a play ; the 
greensward formed their stage, on which the 
dancing girls also exhibited : the effect was wild 











* We shall give engraved specimens of these remarkable 
hailstones ia cer next. 
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and picturesque, as their long hair streamed 
behind them, and their movements were agile 
and graceful. The spectators formed a circle 
round them of nearly a mile in circumference. 
On the same night that I witnessed this cheer- 
ful meeting, where even Turks forgot their 
apathy, three hundred men were strangled! 
It was stated that they were concerned in the 
fire at Pera. Several of them were officers in 
the army, who were invited into the Sultan’s 
kiosk, from which they never returned; they 
were secretly despatched, and their bodies 
thrown into’the Bosphorus. What would you 
in England say to such proceedings ? 

The cholera has visited us from Odessa, but 
has passed, comparatively speaking, slightly 
over Constantinople. We kept strict quaran- 
tine; and indeed, as far as not touching people 
or things in the street, we still keep it. Within 
afew doors of us, an entire family, and their 
medical attendant, died of the plague. 

When you hear of these things at a distance, 

are quite terrified; but we, who are so 
near, think nothing of them. We are now 
quite familiarised with horrors. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Few reports from committees were read on 
Wednesday; one, however, seemed to give 
general satisfaction, and will, no doubt, prove 
highly advantageous to coachmakers, and, in- 
deed, to all builders of four-wheel vehicles — 
we allude to Mr. Ryder’s method of ascertain- 
ing the draft of carriages. It appeared that 
several experiments had been made with a 
carriage built upright and narrow, and one 
long and low-roofed, according to the present 
fashion. That of the latter construction had 
the advantage in every respect, as regards 
velocity and safety; and though the model 
would have induced those who saw it to be- 
lieve that the carriage must be much heavier, 
the difference in that respect was an object of 
little or no consideration. The report recom- 
mended it to the Society for reward. 

A cup for effervescing mixtures; an instru- 
ment for drawing in perspective; a drawing- 
board; a glass pen; a communication on port- 
able frescoes, and a dissected map of the con- 
stellations, were reported as not possessing 
sufficient novelty to entitle the inventors to 
the Society’s notice. 

Mr. Horsman Solly, who was in the chair 
during the absence of the Secretary, communi- 
cated to the Society that he had offered three 
of his lectures, which he had delivered last 
session, to the Society, for publication in their 
Transactions ; a valuable donation, which 
cannot but add to the interest of the Society’s 
publication. The thanks of the Institution 
were voted to the Secretary ; and the worthy 
member communicated the same to him, on his 
return, with great warmth and kindness. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Novemper 14th.— Lord Goderich (president) 


in the chair. A paper was read on the ques- 
tion, “Is the Quorra the Niger of antiquity, 
or not?’? communicated by Colonel Leake, 
who answers the inquiry in the affirmative ; 

ing, at the same time, that the interest 
of the investigation is not merely that due to 
correct nomenclature, but is further connected 
with the much higher endeavour to draw, from 
an individual case, general inferences as to the 
Precise phical knowledge by the 
defer] An analysis of this paper we must 

er, 


Themeeting proceeded tothe special business of 
the evening, viz. to confer the royal premium 
for last year on Mr. Richard Lander for his dis- 
coveries in Africa; and to receive a report from 
the council relative to the union of the African 
Association with the Society. Regarding the 
first of these, the noble President observed, 
“ that his Majesty having graciously and mu- 
nificently bestowed an annual donation of fifty 
guineas on the Society, to constitute a royal 
premium for the encouragement of geographical 
science and discovery, it gave him, and he was 
certain it would give the Society, great pleasure 
to find itself called on, the first time this was 
conferred, to bestow it on so worthy an indivi- 
dual. Mr. Lander was one of those men of 
whom England had so frequently to boast, 
who derived no advantages from birth or edu- 
cation, but who, by his own patience, spirit, 
temper, and perseverance, had achieved cele- 
brity, and ultimately succeeded in placing him- 
self in the foremost rank of modern discoverers. 
He had, therefore, the greatest pleasure in con- 
veving this prize to him—he fully deserved it.” 
Mr. Lander made a short but appropriate re- 
ply. Lord Goderich’s address was very happily 
expressed. He spoke with great feeling, and 
was much cheered by the meeting, which 
seemed cordially to sympathise with its noble 
chairman in the sentiments he so impressively 
uttered, and to take a deep interest in the 
passing scene. Sure we are, that the public 
bestowal of such honours must have an excel- 
lent effect ; and we regret they have been so 
unfrequent amongst us. 

“As regarded the African Association,” 
(his lordship then proceeded,) ** that body had 
made overtures within the last few months 
to join the Society, on condition that such 
of its members as were not already mem- 
bers also of the Royal Geographical Society 
should become such, on payment of the usual 
fees, without form of ballot; and the council 
had eagerly accepted an offer so honourable 
and so gratifying. The labours of the African 
Association were well known; and its charac- 
ter stood so high as to make inquiry almost 
superfluous as to the individuals thus intro- 
duced. But when he further read the names 
of Lord Clive, Henry Bankes, Esq., Charles 
Hoare, Esq., H. H. Hoare, Esq., and John 
Motteux, Esq., as being the gentlemen in ques- 
tion, he was persuaded the Society would most 
cordially approve of the act of council which 
had provisionally admitted them as members.” 
Which was accordingly carried by acclamation, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

We rejoice to have to add, that Lord Gode- 
rich’s and the Government’s countenance of 
Lander have not been confined to honorary 
distinctions. That enterprising and singularly 
deserving traveller has, at the earnest recom- 
mendation of his lordship to Mr. Edward 
Ellice, been appointed to a situation in the 
Customs, sufficient to enable him to pass the 
remainder of his days in comfort and respect- 
ability. This act reflects great credit on 
Ministers ; and we individually cherish some 
satisfaction in having (not perhaps that it was 
required, or did produce any influence) been 
parties to its warm recommendation. We had, 
however, the pleasure to hear the promise made 
some months ago, which has now been so 
liberally fulfilled ; and we trust it is not going 
too far to express a hope, that something may 
also be done for John Lander, the attached 
brother, and sharer in all the fatigues and 
perils of the discoverer of the course of the 
Niger. 





PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue London Phrenological Society held their 
first meeting on Monday; Dr. Elliotson, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Several members were 
elected. The president read a paper on the 
attacks that had been made on phrenology since 
the last session. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


On Thursday evening this Society commenced 
their sittings for the season; Thomas Amyott, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Milne exhibited some 
Roman remains, consisting of part of a very 
large earthen vessel, a copper coin of Domitian 
in most excellent preservation, a hatchet, a gilt 
steelyard, &c., found with several skeletons, 
buried in peat, near Ware in Hertfordshire. 

A communication was read from Mr. Stark, 
on the lordship of Thonock, in the parish of 
Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, and a Danish en- 
campment and tumuli there. It entered into 
a long historical account of the owners of the 
lordship from an early period, and described 
the encampment as being near Thonock Hall, 
of an oval form, and having a triple foss and a 
vallum, apparently impregnable against any 
weapon of the era to which it belonged, but as 
powerless against an attack according to mo- 
dern warfare. In some of the tumuli were 
found a battle-axe, similar in form to an Indian 
tomahawk, a key, a dagger, and other remains. 
Mr. Stark then proceeded to the question, 
whether the camp was Roman or Danish; and, 
in addition to the evidence of tradition in favour 
of the latter, he stated, that, in the ninth cen- 
tury, Sweyn, king of Denmark, entered the 
Humber with a powerful army, and, having 
landed, carried his victorious arms to York, 
which he besieged and took, and, after ravaging 
the country, brought considerable spoils into 
Lincolnshire, where he died. It was reason- 
able, he cohcluded, to suppose that one of the 
tumuli in the neighbourhood of the camp was 
the burial-place of Sweyn. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages ; particularly of the 
Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs by 
William Jerdan, Esq., F.S.A., &c. Part 
XXXI._ Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Joun Scort, Earl of Eldon; Sir Alexander 

Johnston, Knt.; Thomas Moore, Esq. It 

would be difficult to instance two distinguished 

men more opposite in their politics, in their 
pursuits in life.—-were it not that they are 
equally amiable, we might say—in their private 
character and deportment, than the first and 
the last of the eminent individuals whose me- 
moirs constitute the thirty-first Number of the 

National Portrait Gallery. They have, how- 

ever, been too much and too long before the 

public, to justify the expectation that much of 
novelty can be told respecting either of them, 

though some facts appear of high political im- 

portance and authenticity in the sketch of the 

Chancellor. Less extensively known in Europe 

than in Asia, the life of Sir Alexander John- 

ston has, on the contrary, furnished his bio- 
grapher with a number of facts, not less in- 
teresting from their freshness than from their 
exhibiting the honourable and useful career of 

a highly-gifted and excellent person. From 

the memoir of Sir Alexander Johnston, there- 

fore, we purpose extracting a few passages in a 





future Number. 
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The History and Topography of the United 
States of North America. By John Howard 
Hinton, A.M. Parts XXI.to XXV. Hinton. 

THE embellishments of this apparently very 

able work continue to be as pleasing and vari- 

ous as ever. Two of the most striking are, 

‘¢ The Capitol, at Washington,” and ‘* The 

View from Mount Washington.” 





THE WARRIOR’S WIFE. 


WE have had the pleasure of seeing another of 
Mr. Parris’s beautiful pictures, which he has 
recently finished. It is “ The Warrior’s Wife.” 
She is represented anxiously awaiting the re- 
turn of her husband from the field of battle. 
In her countenance the mingled emotions of 
hope and fear are powerfully depicted. A sleep- 
ing infant in her lap, and the declining sun, 
indicate the approach of evening. The acces. 
sories are well imagined, and skilfully disposed ; 
and the whole work is full of taste and feeling ; 
and is painted with singular richness and depth 
of colour. We are happy to add, that this 
fine and interesting performance has been pur- 
chased by her Majesty; an honour of which 
Mr. Parris has just reason to be proud. We 
may take the present opportunity of observing, 
that nothing can be more unfounded and unfair 
than the assertion that the arts have not been 
encouraged in the present reign. Since his ac- 
cession to the throne, his Majesty has given 
several liberal orders to Stanfield and others, 
for marine subjects; a class of art to which the 
early habits of his life naturally incline him: 
Sir W. Beechey is busy painting several por- 
traits of the King and Queen in their robes; 
Chantrey is at this time executing for his Ma- 
jesty some of the noblest colossal works ever 
produced in this country: Wilkie is engaged 
upon a portrait of the King at Brighton. In 
the mean while, the Queen has shewn much 
interest in the subject. Most of the public 
exhibitions of works of art have been visited, 
some of them repeatedly, by her Majesty and 
her connexions ; and we have just mentioned 
an instance of her patronage of an artist of 
great merit and rising reputation. If so much 
kindly feeling towards the arts has been evinced 
under the unfavourable public circumstances 
which have lately prevailed, what may not be 
expected when the terrors of reform and cholera 
have passed away, and when the country is 
permitted, as we trust it will be permitted, to 
enjoy that tranquillity so indispensable to the 
cultivation of the more liberal and elegant pur- 
suits of life ? 

A recent visit to the attelier of Mr. Briggs 
has also afforded us very great pleasure. We 
found this eminent artist warm in the lucrative 
branch of portrait painting; though not di- 
vorced from those higher works of art which 
have.so justly raised his name to a leading rank. 
In his new pursuit he is strikingly successful : 
a group, Mrs. Siddons and Miss I’. Kemble, is 
one of the most interesting which can be 
imagined. C. Kemble, an admirable likeness ; 
Ramohun Roy, an equally fine whole length ; 
Mr. Planché, a capital head ; Judge Alderson, 
and others, all proclaim the masterly hand 
which has produced them. 








CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Advice, which all may understand, on the Me- 
dical Treatment of the Pestilential Cholera. 
For practical purposes it is not sufficient that 
the nature and seat of the disease is pointed 
out, or that the line of treatment to be pur- 


toms, should be described, to enable a non- 
medical person to be prepared to repel the 
attacks, or preserve a friend from a painful 
and extraordinary disease. Even under the 
most common circumstances there are a host 
of minor details in the symptoms of the malady 
which constitute the whole of the difficulties of 
medical ‘* exploration” and “‘ diagnosis.” As, 
however, we are determined to be useful to our 
readers as far as is in our power, we shall, in 
the present Number, devote ourselves to the 
description of the principal medicaments which 
have been recommended for the pestilential 
cholera, with a statement of their doses and 
the manner of exhibiting them. 

On being seized with Cholera.—On the first 
attack, bleeding, or hot-water and vapour-baths, 
are to be resorted to. The former is a surgical 
operation, and dangerous in its performance 
without proper anatomical knowledge: with 
regard to the latter, we have lately heard of a 
novel mode of exhibiting the vapour-bath by 
means of a tea-kettle: the patient is enclosed 
in a blanket, and the spout of the kettle intro- 
duced between the folds; the kettle is to be 
kept boiling, and a most efficient vapour-bath 
is produced. 

External Applications.—The coldness and 
clamminess of the skin are obviated by friction : 
this may be done with dry and heated sub- 
stances, as flannel or hare-skins, or with the 
addition of stimulating remedies, as camphor, 
which can be reduced into powder by using a 
small proportion of spirits of wine. The prin- 
cipal liquid preparations of camphor for rubbing 
are the camphorated spirits of wine, which we 
formerly objected to on account of the rapid 
evaporation of the rectified spirits; the camphor 
liniment (olive oil and camphor) is not liable to 
the same objection, but that oils are bad rube- 
facients; the'compound liniment of camphor 
(camphor, hartshorn, and oil of rosemary); the 
camphorate soap liniment (camphor, soap, oil 
of rosemary, and spirits of wine); and opodel- 
doc (camphor, marrow, soap, oils of thyme and 
rosemary, hartshorn, &c.) We do not give the 
quantities, when the preparations alluded to 
can be obtained at the druggists’ under the 
names made use of in the text. 

Internal Remedies. — The temperature of 
the body is sustained internally by hot wine 
and water, with spices, cloves, cinnamon, or 
ginger; or, in persons accustomed to indul- 
gence in wine or spirituous liquors, by punch, 
or that which is most agreeable to them, pro- 
viding that it is warmer and stronger than 
usual. These restoratives must also, when the 
succession of symptoms is so very rapid, be 
made the vehicle of those medicines upon whi 
hitherto the greatest reliance has been placed— 
we mean the sedatives and stimulants. The 
temperature of the skin and surface is, in the 
interval of frictions, to be sustained by hot 
flannels, heated bricks, bags of sand or bran, 
or bottles of hot water; these must be placed 
at the feet, the calves of the legs, and in con- 
tact with any of those parts of the body which 
are most liable to be spasmodically affected. 
A blister should be raised on the pit of the 
stomach. If the ordinary plaster of the can- 
tharides fly is found too slow in its operation, 
the emetic tartar may be used (tartar emetic 
one dram and a half, and spermaceti oint- 
ment one ounce; or, liniment of ammonia one 
ounce, tartarised antimony one dram): but 
more immediate relief has been obtained by 
the sudden effusion of boiling water on the 
stomach, and by placing a small quantity of 
tow soaked with turpentine, and setting it 





sued, or the method of combating the symp- 


on fire. The sedative applications externally 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ed 
are poppy-heads and henbane-leaves, in the 


proportion of two ounces of the former to one 
of the latter, boiled in a pint of water, and ap. 
plied as warm as can be borne without raising 
a blister. The poultices of mustard and linseed 
meal are made by mixing the two ingredients in 
equal proportions together ; the mustard to be 
moist, so that the whole forms a paste, and no. 
thing must intervene between the poultice and 
the skin. These poultices may be applied to the 
seat of pain, whether the chest, the heart, or 
the “ abdomen ;” and they may succeed the 
blister on the pit of the stomach. They also 
act as a counter-irritant when placed at the 
feet. In the internal exhibition of medicines 
great attention must be paid to the age, the 
habits, and the idiosyncrasy of the patient. It 
must be evident to every one, that age must have 
much influence upon the dose of any medicine; 
and if we consider that a child ten years old 
and a man of sixty will only take one half of 
what a person of thirty-five will, we have a fair 
average. The habits are the peculiarities of 
constitution, of occupation, and of nourish. 
ment, of indulgences or deprivations of the 
patient ; and the idiosyncrasies are the different 
effects of the same medicaments upon different 
individuals —as we see laudanum excites wake- 
fulness and feverish action in some, and anti- 
mony become a poison to certain children. 
Laudanum may be exhibited in doses of from 
20, 30, 40, or even 60 drops, at intervals of a 
quarter to half an hour; but it is more effica- 
cious combined with sulphuric ether, 25 to 30 
drops of each. When sulphuric ether is not 
used, camphor or sal volatile should be adminis- 
tered; the former can be given in doses of from 
two grains to a scruple in pills, or suspended in 
a mixture by means of a mucilage, or the yolk 
of an egg; the latter in doses of a tea-spoonful 
in hot water. When laudanum disagrees with 
the patient, solid opium, or, what is preferable, 
the extract of lettuce or of henbane, must 
be taken. The dose of the first is from two 
grains to a scruple, or even a dram ; that of 
the second, from one grain to a scruple., Calo- 
mel, more especially in India, has been used in 
very large doses in this pestilence. : 
Farther Medicaments.—It appears particu. 
larly necessary, that, while we endeavour to 
restore the loss of temperature and deadli- 
ness of the surface of the body and of the limbs, 
produced by an impeded circulation, and to 
moderate the spasms consequent on vital re- 
action, we should also endeavour internally 
to combat the temporary atrophy (loss) of 
the functions of the liver, kidneys, and other 
glandular structures ; and calomel must be re- 
sorted to for this purpose. At the same time, 
the evacuations, which by their quantity and 
rapidity threaten to carry away the patient, 
may be alleviated by injections of hartshorn 
and starch, or slightly opiated liquids. We 
cannot recommend the inhaling of gas without 
the assistance of a chemist or a medical man, 
more particularly nitrous oxide, whose effects 
have so often proved deleterious.* The essen- 
tial oils which have been used with success as 
powerful stimulants, are, oil of cajeput, ob- 
tained frorn a shrub of the myrtle family grow- 
ing in Amboyna and Borneo—it may be taken 





* We have received a letter from Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie 
of Edinburgh, in which he states, that, to the best of his 
knowledge, he was the first Indian practitioner who sug- 

ted the use of galvanism, or of oxygen, in the cholera. 
fr. A. also states, that it was an opinion of Dr. Tyler's 
that bad rice might occasion cholera, and_not his own. 
We quoted from memory, from a work of Dr. Ainslie’s on 
«« Inflammation,” and not on Cholera.” Dr. A. further 

ives it as his opinion, that the disease at present existing 
fh this country is cholera passing from the more simple to 





the epidemic type. 
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in doses of from three to six drops ; the essential 

il of cinnamon in doses of from one to six 

: gil of cloves and oil of nutmeg, two 

so four: all these oils may be dropped 
onalump of sugar, or triturated with sugar, 
aod dissolved in spirits of wine. 

Such are the simple remedies to be used 
in attacks of the pestilential cholera. It has 
heen remarked, that many works have been 
published, and many essays written, but no 

ific has yet been found. If it had, such 
details as we here present would be needless: 
it is in the midst of our ignorance with re- 
to the remote cause of the disease, that 
we must rake up all the treasures of medi- 
cine and the resources of experience to alleviate 
the painful and varied symptoms, and ward off 
their fatal and melancholy termination. There 
are many other modes of treatment that have 
been proposed by eminent medical practitioners 
ofourown country and the continent. We have 
deviated very little from the directions pub- 
lished by the Board of the College of Physi- 
cians; for amidst the profusion, we have found 
them the most simple, and we should think 
they will be the most efficacious. 

Before we terminate the subject, we hope now 
for some length of time, we must leave these dull 
details of measures and quantities, to make a few 
remarks upon the progress of the disease in this 
country. It appears that there have been hi- 
therto comparatively very few cases, averaging 
two or three in a day, till, at the beginning of 
this week, the disease again began to shew a 
more formidable character. In the mean time, 
a meeting has been held of the medical men of 
Sunderland, at which they almost all of them 
expressed their opinion, that the pestilential 
cholera did not exist in that town. We have 
no doubt that as medical men they gave an un- 
biassed opinion as to the nature of the disease 
which does exist there ; but need we inform 
the reflecting public, that the same difference 
of discrimination and judgment exists in the 
professors of the healing art.as in any other 
profession or pursuit ; and that even the titles 
given by monopolism of intellect and of cre- 
dentials, cannot convey their knowledge or ex- 
perience to those whom they license to practise 
the Hippocratic art? Certain it is, that there 
have been no cases from Sunderland hitherto 
given to the public which entitle us to consider 
the disease existing there as the Asiatic or 
pestilential cholera: but if'a number of medi- 
cal men make an assertion, they should support 
it by facts, and publish such account of the 
cases, detailing the difference of their symp- 
toms from those of the Asiatic cholera, as 
would give conviction to an anxious and 
alarmed country : if not, they only oppose opi- 
nion to opinion, and then certainly we should 
lean towards that of Drs. Daun and Gibson, 
who have seen the disease, as the gentleman 
also had who was among the first to announce 
its appearance in the town. Nor, while we re- 
mark upon the difficulties which surround this 
question, can we avoid expressing some sur- 
prise at the little information we obtain from 
the individuals who transmit their bulletins to 
the central Board of Health. It appears that, 
88 one of the principal features of the malady 
is violent alvine ejections, they have thought 

proper to take under their surveillance all the 
cases of diarrheea that occur in the town; and 
if they mean simple diarrhoea, we are very 
suspicious that they will not get exact informa- 
tion as to the number of sufferers; and what 
can be the use of an imperfect list, or indeed of 
any list at all, that has no reference to the 

y whose progress they are sent to observe ? 


It has also been thought proper to make a dis- 
tinctioh of common from malignant cholera. 
Is this a distinction of maladies, or a difference 
of symptoms of the same disease in different 
persons? Or is Dr. Daun’s tabular view a 
gradation of the positive, comparative, and 
superlative degrees of intensity of the same 
malady? There are surely a great number 
of cases of common cholera at Sunderland co- 
existing with a malignant disease of the same 
kind, and that at the same period. Is this 
common cholera distinguished by the presence 
of bile, or by the absence of the congestion of 
the heart and lungs, and characterised by in- 
crease of temperature instead of diminution ? 
Upon these questions will depend some curious 
facts in the history of the progress and varying 
characters of the pestilential cholera, which 
time will soon disrobe of their mystery. But at 
the present period certainly no details or facts 
should be withheld from the public which might 
give, if only to some, the security of anticipa- 
tion, while others waited for the often-times 
dearly bought results of experience. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE SIN OF PUNNING. 
Srr,—I have for some years been a subscriber 
to, and reader of, your excellent journal; and, 
until last Saturday week, have always been 
delighted with the talent, learning, and re- 
search it has contained; but, sir, you were 
guilty of a pun—at least so I am informed, for 
I do not yet understand what joke there can be 
in saying, ** Enter a fire, exit a theatre.” Now, 
sir, as Dr. Johnson says, you may make a pun, 
but I say you shall not pick a pocket—at least, 
not mine. I am a country gentleman, with no 
cares except a young nephew, heir to a title 
and my fortune. He, sir, is a wag—a punster: 
more than a dozen times I have driven him 
from my house for his joking propensities; in- 
deed, I believe he was the author of that sad 
trash you inserted in your paper of the 5th. I 
have been obliged to give up shooting, because 
every day I went out he indulged my friends 
with a joke, in which—not that I see any point 
in it—he asked whose guns they admired most 
—Manton’s, Richard's, Lancaster’s, or Egg’s ? 
Each chose their man: he said, there could be 
no doubt Eggs were the best for poaching*— 
now, why, I am at a loss to know. He calls 
his “ Eggstatic thoughts.” At table I dis- 
pense with port wine, because he either calls it 
the ‘‘ Sublime Porte,” or abuses it, and says, 
“any port inastorm.” Turkeys I have for. 
bid, on account of his calling them “ Turkey 
in Grease.” He calls the Sunderland com- 


Pons Asinorum, because it was opened under 
Sir Don Key’s auspices. He annoys me by 
asking at the pastry-cook’s for speculum vie 
—a glass of whey. He tells me, that eighteen 
in French is like an old coat turned—parce- 
qu'il est deux fois neuf—at least, so he says. 
He tells me, the height of folly is to eat pea- 
soup with a pin, or bolt your door with a boiled 
carrot. In the last frost, when Dr. Hawes 
was a great surgeon, he wrote what he called 
an epigram— 
Peer meet yes 

He has told me he can make a monosyllable of 





* Apropos—‘* By permission,”—our bard was so pleased 
with thie fancy, that he persisted in putting te into 
thyme—. 

Come, tell me, Lord W., whose guns you admire— 

Joe Manton’s self-primer, or Egg’s ready fire? 





Why, really, since now my opinion youre broaching, 
1 decidedly think Eggs better for poaching. 


plaint, the Colliery Morbus—London Bridge, | ste 
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tea-pot ; and he says p-o-t, ¢ pot. He writes 
odes to winter, beginning, ‘ All hail !”»—odes 
in skittle-gounds, beginning, ‘* Descend, ye 
nine!” In short, he enters into what he calls 
the Punic war every day. Now, sir, with this 
nephew, who says he not only knows his uncle, 
but also his haunts, I am quite bored; I am, as 
my nephew calls it, like the Thames at Rother- 
hithe—greatly bored. I wish to put down his 
puns—he says they are worth putting down.* 
But, sir, if you continue to joke, pray discontinue 
to send me your paper. I hear you are esta- 
blishing a Garrick Club—if my nephew and 
your punster are not members, you may insert 
the name of your obedient servant, 

Pitt WILLIAMS. 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


On Monday, after the performance of the 
Exile, in which Macready displayed great talent 
and spirit in his personation of a character 
every way beneath him, a new piece was pro- 
duced, for the first time, called the Days of 
Athens. The bills described it as a mirror of 
history and science; and as we know not by 
what name of our own to call it, we may e’en 
let that pass for its proper title. As far as we 
could judge, it appears to have been the inten- 
tion of the author to give a series of detached 
scenes or pictures, and these were represented 
on an inner stage, something similar to that 
which is used by the players in Hamlet, when 
they enact the Mouse-Trap before the court of 
Denmark. Where Mr. Ducrow was himself 
concerned (only as an actor we mean), every 
thing was done that could gratify the most 
fastidious. His personations were all classically 
correct, and many of his attitudes were ex- 
tremely beautiful ; but for the different changes 
of scene and dress considerable delay was requi- 
site; and the pauses, tedious enough in them- 
selves, were made doubly irksome by the intro- 
duction of a vast number of verses of the true 
bellman cut, that were delivered with{an abund- 
ance of false emphasis by Mr. Gomersal, from 
Astley’s: indeed, after listening for an hour to 
this venerable gentleman, who is called the 


+ We are half ashamed of the antiquity of some of 
these jokes, but they may mix up very well with those of 
a newer sort; and we find it likely that the Garrick Club, 
when in full operation (for which its house is now fitting 
up with all haste, and the list of original subscribers fill- 
ing up rapidly), is likely to be the scene and source of 
much wit and pleasantry—since we picked up some of the 
following at mere by-corners, where a few of its members 








oC 

Trish Logic. — An Irish gentleman walked into the City 
the other day, recommended to a bill-broker, for a dis- 
count. The broker looked at the acceptance, and, as 
usual, started some difficulties.  ‘* It (he said) a 
at many days to run, as you see, sir.” ‘* That's very 
true,” replied Pat; ‘* but I you to observe that they 
are the shortest days in the year.” 

One dramatic writer remarked, that the only difference 
between Ducrow’s autumn and winter was, that the one 
was all sickles, the other icicles. What a pun fora sickly 
season ! 

A kitchen maid of the name of Eljzabeth Sky applied 
for employment. What could be done with a sky in the 
kitchen? “Such a light would shew better in the attic, 
said one. True, said another; but even below she might 
sky a copper. 

A late pseudo-fashionable man upon town was heard to 
declare, that he never liked to for blancmange, be- 
cause he did not know the name of it in French !! 

P—,ac » was mentioned as pany | ex- 
tremely willing at all times to devolve his clerical func- 
tions upon any deputies who would undertake them. 
«« Why is —— like England, then?” asked a conundrum- 
ist;—** give it up? He expects every man to do his 
duty. 


C——, it was related, had made a fortune by sheep- 
stealing, ome SS animals to the continent, and 
improving our neighbours’ fleeces by fleecing us at home. 
To accomplish this, he would be out in the worst nights 
of winter, in a boat off the coast. ‘‘ It must have been 
severe work,” remarked an innocent. ‘* By no means,” 
was the reply ; ** you know, he could always choose his 





own wether.” 








whole affair so uninteresting, that the audience 
became impatient, and at the fall of the curtain 
there were as many noes a8 ayes. 
peated on the following night, for the second 
and last time. 
We beg again to protest against the late 
hours to which the theatres extend their per- 
formances. On Monday night it was a quarter 
past eleven before the termination of the Days 
of Athens; and Hyder Ali, the longest of melo- 
dramas, was then to follow. This, we know 
from experience, is annoying to the audience, 
and we cannot conceive that it can be advan- 
tageous to the proprietor. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
On Thursday a new farce, by Kenny, called 
the Jrish Ambassador, was performed at this 
theatre. It is a satire upon the intricacies 
of diplomacy; but the incidents being few in 
number, and those few not a ludi- 
crous, and the dialogue not having much point 
or piquancy to recommend it, we do not antici- 
pate that it will live beyond a third, or a sixth 
night at the utmost. The principal part (in- 
deed the only one of any prominence) is in the 
hands of Mr. Power; and although he bustles 
through it with great animation, yet there is a 
something about his manners and appearance 
which does not come up to our notion of the 
Irish gentleman—the baronet of high life— 
who is deputed by the ladies of Almacks’ to 
travel in search of patterns for fancy -ball 
dresses. The /rish Ambassador is what is 
called a dress farce, and of foreign extraction, 
being founded on Je Diplomat. ’ 
The young lady announced at this theatre 
as a pupil of Tom Welsh, is a Miss Shireff. 
Report speaks highly of her great powers as a 
singer. She is, we believe, to open in Man- 
dane; and some go so far as to assert that she 
is likely to raise once more the drooping for- 
tunes of this devoted theatre. 





VARIETIES. 

Druidical Remains.—A few days ago Mr. 
Cole, of Scarborough, discovered, in the vicinity 
of the village of Cloughton, a Druidical circle, 
near to the one pointed out by John Wharton, 
Esq. a few years It is about twelve yards in 
diameter, having the altar-stone remaining, and 
is in a direction bearing N.N.E. from the 
Wharton circle. Its site is in a vale, called 
Hulley’s Slack, and near it flows a clear spring 
of water. It is bounded by the plantation deno- 
minated Lind Ridge, or Rigs, on the opposite 
elevation. — York Herald. 

New Volcanic Island of Sciacca.—In Loudon’s 
Magazine of Natural History for November, 
there is an account of the volcanic island of 
Sciacca, in which the author advances the opi- 
nion, supported by mineralogical facts, and the 
appearances presented in a sketch which ac- 
companies the essay, that the island is perma- 
nent in its structure, and further, that it is a 
crater of elevation and not of eruption. This 
fact is now set at rest by some details published 
in the Standard of the 12th of November, and 
which are part ofa letter of a Lieutenant in the 
French navy to Admiral Hugon. “ It appears,” 


It was re-| 


elucidation of the picturesque scenery of their 


paper, that a process has been invented by 
which rum is converted into gas, which affords 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Sage of Athens, we must confess that our ideas 
of Athenian wisdom are of a very humble kind ; 
for more nonsense in the same space of time 
has rarely been inflicted on us even within the| had drawn up.” 
walls of a theatre. The scenes and dresses 
were very picturesque; and the machinery, |r does 
with the exception of the swan and some of|increased much in size since the last accounts. 
the singing birds, well contrived; but the con- 
struction of the thing was so bad, and the 


able practice, with a view to its remedy. 


medal of this distinguished individual has been 
executed by Mr. Scipio Clint, in a manner 
highly creditable to the artist. On the obverse 


Medici, with the simple inscription, William 
Roscoe. The likeness is excellent. On the 
reverse is a laurel-tree, surrounded by the 
motto “ Stassi il lavro lieto;’’ and below, 
** Born mpccii11.—died mpcccxxxI.” 
Queen Matilda. —A French antiquary, who 
lately visited the ruins of the once magnificent 
Monastery of Saint-Evroult, in Normandy, 
states, that he observed, over an oaken door, 
the words, (we transcribe them literally), 

patesceneene Cent expects 


Sumptibus, lapideum tricorium ubi und reficerent 
Precepit, anno 1081, sub Meinerio abbate. 


On inquiry, however, he found that the apart- 
ment had been, not a refectory, but a library. 
It appears, therefore, that Matilda’s tricorium 
was an allegorical establishment, —a place de- 
voted to the nourishment of the mind. It is 
extraordinary that an illiterate princess should 
have entertained so elevated an idea in an age 
of barbarism. 
Highland Scenery. — An extensive pictorial 
and trigonometrical survey of the highlands 
and islands of Scotland has been commenced 
this year by Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, of 
Ochtertyre, who has already traversed a large 

rtion of the west highlands, and enriched 
8 portfolio with many sketches of scenery, 
hitherto unexplored, of the most interesting 
and uncommon character. These sketches have 
been taken in outline, with all the fidelity 
which the aid of the finest instruments could 
give to an eye and hand long practised in mili- 
drawing: and arrangements, we under- 
stand, have been made with Mr. Morison, 
secretary to the Literary and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Perth, for their publication, with 
notes, in a form and at such periods as to con- 
duce to their general circulation. If the fac- 
similes of drawings so correctly taken be well 
executed, and if the nutes contain, not mere 
descriptions of the face of the country, but geo- 
logical references to the sketches, and well- 
selected historical memoranda, we are satisfied 
that neither of these gentlemen will have cause 
to regret the time and labour bestowed on the 


native country. 
Rum Light. —It is stated in an American 





the author says, “that the volcano, before it 


a clear and brilliant light. 


made its explosion, had raised up the rocky 
crust by which it was surrounded, and it has 
left behind it the long train of land which it 
This statement is founded 
on a careful examination of the island and its 
neighbourhood. It does not. appear to have 


Bad Water. — Mr. Wright, whose exertions 
have heretofore been so zealously and usefully 
devoted to the improvement of the water sup- 
plied for the consumption of the northern parts 
of the metropolis, has again bestirred himself 
to obtain attention to the wants of the borough 
of Southwark with regard to this great neces- ; : Ns, and 
sary of life. In Southwark seven thousand | elevations, with details of his most admired buildings, 
families, it appears, have their water from that | Venice b 
very part of the Thames where the large com- 
mon sewers discharge their noxious and dis- 
gusting contents. No doubt the board of health 
at this crisis, the inhabitants, and the govern- 
ment, will look into this dangerous and abomin-| Luther's Table-Talk 


Medal of William Roscoe. —A handsome 


Demolition! —A mountain in Swit 
called Le Gelehardsberg, is on the point of 
crumbling to pieces. During the last month, 
immense masses of rock have detached them, 
selves from it, and are constantly falling, with 
a tremendous crash, into the lake of Bregenz, 
It seems that even nature herself has her sea, 
sons of uproar and commotion.—Figaro, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLVI. Nov, 19.) 


Mr. F. Arundel, a young architect, who has been pur. 
—-_ studies in Italy, announces a work in Nos, on 
the Edifices of Palladio, consisting of plans, sections, 


| from drawings and measurements taken at Vicenza and 
the Author. 
Select Essa s on various Topics, Religious and Mo 
‘7 

by Henry Belfrage, D.D. - 

Mr. R. Hanway is coy! a History of the Repre. 
sentation of E id, drawn from Records; and of the 
Reform of its A by the House of Commons itself 
without the aid of the Statute Law. ‘ 


A Refutation of the Calumnious Reports set on foot by 
the followers of the Rev. Edward Irving, respecting the 
Unknown Tongue. 

In Nos., Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury; a Series 

Etc and Vignettes, from Drawings by a yo 
Artist, comprising Views of interesting Buildings 
other Remains of Antiquity in that City and Neighbour. 


is the head of the late historian of the House of | hood: _ edited, with Descriptive Notices, by the Rev. 


Peter Hall, M.A. Curate of St. Edmund’s, Sarum. 
The principal memoirs in the ensuing volume of the 
Annual Biography and Obituary, will, we are informed, 
be those of Sir R. C. Spencer—H. a 
General Walker—Elliston—Sir W. J. Hope—Archdeacon 
Parki Lord Torringt Jackson, the R.A.—John 
Abernethy—Mrs. Siddons—Sir E. Berry—Dr. Mackie~ 
Rev. Robert Hall—Sir Murray Maxwell—Thomas Hope 
—Earl of Dundonald—Carrington—Sir Joseph Yorke— 
Roscoe—Andrew Strahan—Northcote—Lord Norbury. 
Observations during a Twelve Years’ Residence in a 
Mussulmaun’s Family in India; descriptive of Domestic 
Life, by Mrs. Meer Ali. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gooch’s Compendium of Midwifery, 12mo. 7s. bds.— 
Turton’s British Shells, coloured plates, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth.—Stapleton’s Life of Canning, 2d edition, 3 vols. 
8vo. li. 18s. bds.; Additions to the Ist edition, 8vo. 5: 
bds.—Amesbury’s Practical Remarks on Fractures, 2 vols, 
8vo. ll, 5s. ——. Rhymes, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth— 
Thelwall’s Thoughts in Affliction, 18mo. 3s. cloth.—Dr. 
Marshall Hall on the Circulation, 8vo. plates, 9s. cloth.— 
The Child’s Annual, 12mo. &s. 6d, hf.-bd. — Stewart's 
Visit to the South Seas, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Mémoires 
de Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantes, 2 vols. 8vo. lJ. 8. 
bds.—Wardlaw on the Sabbath, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Love's 
Offering, a Musical Annual for 1832, 9s. bds.—The Ca- 
eau, a Musical Annual for 1832, 12s. bds.—Thucydides, 
from the Text of Bekker, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Watson’s Im- 

rtant Considerations, with Notes by Rev. J. Mendham, 
2mo., 3s. 6d. cloth.—Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea, 
3 vols. 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. bds.—The Town and Country 
Brewery-Book, 18mo. 4s. bds.—- Hood’s Eugene Aram, 
crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. — Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket 
Companion to the Regent’s Park, &c. royal 18mo. 2s. sd. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 
Thermometer. 


Ne . . | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 10 | From 22 to 45. | 30°32 to 3016 
Friday «+++ 11 | —— 43. — 53. | 3015 — 30-0 
Saturday-- 12 | —— 45. — 53. | 30:19 — 3014 
Sunday---- 13 | —— 42 — 53 | 30-08 — W000 

onday -- 14 | ——~ 24 — 43 | 3002 — 2965 
Tuesday -+ 15 — 7 — 43 | 29:46 — 29°37 
Wednesday 16 | —— 27. — 41. | 29:26 — 29% 


Wind, N.W. and S.W. the latter prevailing. 

Except the 12th and 16th, ——v cloudy, with rain 
in the evenings of the 10th and 14th. 

Rain fallen, +325 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cares H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To correct one’s own error, however trifling, is a plea- 
sure. In our last, while truly placing a correspondent in 
the right, we, by accidentally Smacpesing the names, fell 
into the mistake of saying that Miss E. Tree played Mrs. 
Bromley, and Miss Taylor Mrs. Simpson, instead of the 
reverse. We were only intent on stating that these two 
actresses did perform, and not Mrs. Gibbs, as our corre- 
spondent insisted. 
H. C. W. is declined. 
An influx of new publications this week has obliged us 
rather to introduce than fully to notice those which our 
Review embraces: others are necessarily eens alto- 
getter, including Cavendish, a highly political Novel— 

e Catechism of Health, a very opportune litule medical 
treatise, in a very popular form—Stewart’s Travels in the 
Paci 


» &c. Various articles belonging to other 
divisions of our Gazette, and particularly the 


musical 





department, are also deferred. 
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been 
- in Nata 
red bui ig, 
it Vicenza : 


us and ng 


» 7% bds— 
no. 10s. 6d. 
on, 3 vols, 
Mm, 8vo. 5s, 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
T° ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and 


RAFTSMEN. 
The .—— attention has been given to the Manufacture of 
Drawing Pencils in Cedar by S. Mordan and Co., who pledge them- 
selves to supply nothing but pure commer ae Lead ; thereby re- 





moving those objections an: 
of in Drawing Pencils. All who wish to ea satisfied as to the ge- 
nuipeness of these Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 22, 
Castle Street, Finsbary, which establishment now has the honour, 
exclusively, to supply all the Government — 
Sold retail by all the 
United Kingdom. 5. Mordan and Co.'s name 4 on po Pencil. 





Just published, b by Dickenson, Bond Street, 


A LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT, by 


H. W. Burgess, after an original Picture by the late Sir 
George cred Bart, in the nein of Sir Robert Frank- 


rice 
tia by t by the Artist, 134, Sloane Street; and by the Publisher. 


1, PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


‘'alker’s Dictionary in Miniature. 
In 1 most penusttally printed pocket volume, price 5s. boards, 
6s. bound in roan, or 8s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 


ALKER’S PRONOUNCING DIC. 

TIONARY, and Expositor of the English Language, 

in which the prea - raha 2 Word is clearly explained, and 

the Sound of every Syllable distinctly shewn; exhibitin <a 
Principles of a pure and correc: t Pronunciation; to whi 

prefixed, Rules to be observed by ime Natives of Ireland, Rootlend, 

—= London, for Rg eens their respective Peculiarities of Speech ; 3 

for ing a Knowledge of this 

cm A new edition, carefully — and corrected, 

y 








R. A. DAVENPORT. 
Author of the “ cs raphical Dictionary,” &e. 
Chiswick: Printed by C. hittin, ~ ry for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapside; and ae by R. Griffin and Co. 3 and all other Book- 
sellers. ull Allowance to Schools. 


The Garrick Papers.—In 1 vol. 
DAwe GARRICK’S PRIVATE COR- 
RESPONDENCE with the most celebrated Persons of 
binge aoe first published from the a iS neste 


his 
knot nals and 

ousand Seana! — Persons ore the greatest eminence 
in = —, ae Dramatic World. Among other 
Names, besides ot the lea a paer be mentioned, 
Warburton — Burke. —Jobnson —Sir Soshua 
Reynolds—Goldsmith—Robertson —Junius Beattie Churchill 

ell—Colman—T. ani arton— 

Dr. oT ole rl Headly Mrs. Montagu— 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 

“ When we consider the vast space that the first actor of ancient 
or modern times occupied, during his busy career, in the world’s 
eye—when we remember that, from the first year of his appear- 
ance in London, in 1741, down to the moment of his retirement 
from the stage, in the year 1778, he was constantly before the pub- 
lic—that during this protracted period he was on terms of more 

or less intimacy with all the wise, the illustrious, the patriotic, 
of Great Britain—that - ae the favourite of Dr. Johnson, the 
friend an ord Camden, the asso- 
ciate of Quin and Foote, ast Barry and Henderson, the protégé 
of Pope, the correspondent of Bishop Warburton, the fosterer of 
the early genius of Sheridan and Siddons;—when we remember 
all this, we can readily comprehend the interest that, even at this 
comparatively distant peri » must be attached to the biography 
of such a man :—the Present volume, we repeat, will not disap- 
point such It d by a well-written me- 
moir of Garrick, and Peet his 
with all, or nearly so, the illustrious ee of his time. a 
letters of Bishop Warburton, in parti 
tertaining and clear upon many re in the great | life 
hitherto obscure and unexplained,”—S. 

Heary Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington sacscselld 

Iné large vols. 8vo. price 31. 3s. ‘boarde, the 2d edition, 
revised and corrected, of 


NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY 

and ————. men tpeagh and PROPHECY, in 

which their E) be Exp Harmo- 
nised, and Vindi d upon 8 i and $ jentific Pri 

tending to remove the ae = Discordance of preceding 

Systems, and to obviate the Cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and Inti- 

els. the late Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 

Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland, and formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. a Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





























Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemis fry 
4th edition, in 1 very large vol. 8vo. embellished _ Nine 
Engravings, price One Guinea in 


y 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and 
MINERALOGY, zs with ~ags ee 
By ANDREW UR 
The 4th edition, with pom ane Improvements. 
a Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Three-pene 
ETTER to "SIR HENRY HALFORD, 
Bart. M.D. President of the Board of Health, &c. &c. &e. 
on the Tendency of the Proposed Regulations for Cholera With 
Observat os as to the ee of the mare he Course to 
be follow ly a Family. 
By GEORGE HAMILTON BELL. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Sur, s, Edinburgh ; 
late Residency Surgeon, Tanjore. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
A Treatise on Cholera Asphyxia, or —— 
bar as beat is eppeared in Asia, and more recently in 
Blackwood, hd Go, Londen. T. Cadell; 
Seish, Hider, and Co. 





N INTRODUCTION to the ATOMIC 
THEORY; comprising a Sketch of the a en- 
tertained by the most Ap onan Ancient and Modern Philo- 
sophers with By CHARLE he constitution of Matter. 
ARLES DAUBENY, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Algemene | in the University of Oxford. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In small 8vo. price 8s. beards, the he ad edition of 


RACTICAL REFLECTIONS on the 
ORDINATION SERVICES for Deacons and Priests in 
the United Church of England and Ireland. For the Use of Can- 
didates for Orders, and of those who renew their Ordination 
Vows; and respectfully proposed as a Magual for Ministers of all 
ages. To which are added, appropriate Prayers for Clergymen, 
selected and — 
JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of f geese, in the County of Durham. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Wa terloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


New 


Epistopal Church tn India 
In 2 vols. 8vo. pried ll. 6s. boards, with a Portrait by Dean, 
and a Map, 


HE LIFE of the Right Rev. T. 
c FANSHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
alcutta. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


~ Dedicated to the ‘Duke of Devonshire. 
On the Ist Oct. was published, the 4th No. of 
EMOIRS of the BEAUTIES of the 
COURT of KING CHARLES II. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Embellished with Portraits by the most distinguished Artists, 





and Navy. 
The following mnnden aval and Militar y Aebn wane are just 
published by 5 beng Colburn and 
HE EARL of MUNSTER’S MEMOIRS 
of the late WAR, To —— are added, the Personal 
Narratives of Capt. Cooke, of the 43d Regiment, and of Lieut. 
Moodie, H. P. 2ist Fusileers. = 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


The Naval Sketch- Book ; or, Service Afloat 
and Ashore. ByanOfficer. 2d edition, embellished with Twelve 
humorous Designs, in 2 vols. os 8vo. 16s. bound. 


The Military Sketch Book. Reminiscences 


of Seventeen Years in the Service, Abroad and at Home. BY an 


from the original Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Windsor and 
elsewhere; forming a splendid illustration the Memoirs of 
Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other writers connected with that 
and interesting period. 

B Royal 4to. 2is.; imperial 4to. Proofs on India paper, 42s. each 
aes and the whole work will be shortly completed in Five 

um 

saiegenontty of the great of this 
work of art, its literary and historical interest will be fonts ie 
markable. It ought to be particularly noticed that these memoirs 
are written by a lady, and as a lady (in her feminine character) 
ought to write. Most of the women were amiable and interestin, 
as well as beautiful, and connected with our political history, an 
with the noblest families of the present time: several have been 
effectually cleared from the aspersions cast on them, and placed 
in a new and interesting point of view 

Henry Colburn and Kichard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


‘ hlicati 








Officer of the Line. A new edition, with tions, 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. Ms. 





In 4 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 2!. 16s 


‘THE CROMWELLIAN DIARY. The 
Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq. Member in the Parliaments 
of the Protectors Oliver and Richar | Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659, 
now first Published from the original Autograph Manuscript; 
with Notices, H ie Editor. 
“ This work serves to fill up that chasm A + existing in our 
pariiamentary history.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ The greac interest of the book is Cromwell himself.” —Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 
by “ These volumes overflow with information b verpeetion the 
and of the dui ~ Ff a@ most im- 
oe peviod of English history. Every eee which pretends 
to contain an historical collection, must possess itself urton’s 
Diary ; it is as indispensable as Burnet or Clarendon.”—Atlas. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 











2d edition, enlarged, 8vo0. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
[Nour ES concerning the INTELLEC. 
TUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION of 


TRUTH. 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 

Fellow of the — College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 
and First Physician to His Majesty in Scotland. 
Edinburgh, Waugh and Innes; and Whittaker, 

reacher, and Co. London. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
n 8vo. 2d edition, enlarged, 12s. boards, 
Pathological and Practical Researches on 
Diseases of the Brain and Spina! Cord. 
In 8vo. 2d edition, enlarged, 12s. boards, 
Pathological and Practical Researches on 
Diseases of the Stomach, the Intestinal Canal, the Liver, and 
other Viscera of the Abdomen. 
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Important Wor! 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, ~ and Green. 
RADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. 
By J. ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
2a — 2 it dem; Bvo. = MY Hie by Finden, 
d numerous Woodcu boards. 

A few Copies of the first edition, ts Proofs of the Plates on 
India paper, 4. 4s.; or with Proofs and Etchings on India paper, 
4l. 143. 6d. may still be had, 

A Second Series of the Traditions of Lan- 
cashire, uniform with the First, is nearly ready. 

Book Rarities in the University of Cam- 
bridge; illustrated by original Letters and Notes, Biographical, 
Literary, and Antiquarian. By the Rev. C.H. -- eae M.A. 
1 vol. 8vo. numerous Woodcuts, Li. lis. 6d. b 

Plain Instructions to Executors and Ad. 
ministrators, shewing the Duties and Responsibilities incident to 
the due Performance of their Trusts; with Directions sspeeing 
the Probate of Wills, and taking out Letters of Administration, 
&c. &c. In 8vo. 3d edition, enlarged, 8s. ards. 

The Works of William Paley, D.D.; with 
additional Sermons, &c. and a Life of the Author. By the Rev. 
Edmund Paley, M.A. Vicar of Easingwold. A new edition, 
6 vols. 8vo. 2l. 14s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

Sermons on Several Subjects. 8th edition, 
10s, 6d. boards. 

Sermons. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Glas- 
gow. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

Discourses on the Principal Parts of the 
a Controversy. Svo. 15s. boards. 4th edition, much en- 
lar; 

The Principles of Christian Philosophy. By 
John Burns, M.D. &c. 3d edition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Literary Recollections. By the Rev. R. 
Warner, F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 268. bds. 

Social Life in England and France, from the 
French Revolution of 1789 to that of 1830. By the Editor of 
Madame du Deffand's Letters. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

A Comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France, from the Restoration of Charles the Second 
to the French Revolution of 1789. 8vo. 13s. boards. 

Substance of several Courses of Lectures on 
Music, read in the University of Oxford, and in the Metropolis. 
By William Crotch, Mus. Doc., Prof. Mus. Oxon. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words. 
By the Rev. c. C. Colton, late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
beldge, and Vicar of Kew and Petersham. A new edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 14s. boar 

A Treatise on the Steam-Engine ; Historical, 
Fzaetiote and Descriptive. By John Farey, Bagineer. Ato. ile 

lustrated by numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, engraved 
by Wilson Lowry, from Drawings by Messrs. Farey. 5/. 58. bds. 
Vol. II. is in the press. 

The Ship-Master’s Assistant, and Owner’s 
Manual; containing ang genet 3 Information necessary for Mer- 
chants, Owners, and Ships, Officers, &c. By David 
Steele, Esq. A new edition, y oem down to August 1830. The 
Commercial Department by D: elily; and the Legal Depart- 
ment by a Professional Gentleman. In 1 thick vol. closely printed, 
with Maps, Plates, é&c. 2ls. boards; or 22s. 6d. bound. 


The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter 


Scott, Bart. now first collected. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/, 12s. boards. 


The Medical Guide: for the Use of the 
peree. Heads of Families and Seminaries, and Junior Prac- 
titione By Richard Reece, M.D. &c. A new edition, being 
the 18th, considered ly enlarged, 12s. boards. 


r. Dibdin’ ‘2 aise complete. 
In 6 vols. anol Bvo. Re A Six ae of eminent Prelates, 


HE SUNDAY LIBRARY ; containing 
Sermons by the following distinguished Divines. With 


Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
Archbp. foment Bp. Van Mildert Rev. G. Haggitt 
Dean Chandler Robert Hall 
Bp. Bi Nares J. Hewlett 
Pott A. Irvine 
Dr. Blair W. Jones (of 
Chalmers Nayland 
D’'Oyly Cc. W. Le 
Paley H. H. Milman 
Parr R. Morehead 
Shuttleworth Thos. Rennell 
Professor White J.H. Spry 
Rev. Arch. Alison — Smith 
C. Benson ownson 
Joshua Gilpin 
*¢ A little library for a churchman, and a treasure for the pious 
am the rege "Literary Gazette. 
don recs, macs Brown, and Green. 





Paterson Clark on the Teeth. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 2d edition, 7s. boards, 


NEW SYSTEM of TREATING the 
SUMAy TEETH, CURING BCOrn Aone, &c. 
By J. PATERSON CLARK, M.A. Dentis 
To be had of the Publishers, Longman and Co. = Row; 
and of the Author, Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 

** Of the many recent works on the structure, diseases, and 
m: ent of the teeth, this is the most concise, yet comprehen- 
sive. It is written in a popular style, and contains simple direc- 
tions for the preservation of the teeth, which require only to be 
known to be universally adopted.”—London Medical and Surgical 

our’ 


« Alto er, we icok upon this as a very important discovery, 


togeth 
—— medical men will treat with great regard, and the heads 


families hail with delight.”—Literary Gazette. 
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Interesting New Works. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, the English Translation of 


EMOIRS of the DUCHESS of 
ABRANTES. 
Written by HERSELF. 

Comprisi er Recollections of the Life of General Junot, and 
of other celebrated Persons attached to the fortunes of Napoleon. 
*,4* A few Copies may be had of the French edition, in 2 vols, 
8vo. comprising the entire 4 vols. of the Paris edition, with Two 

Portraits, now first added. 





1. 
Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. a 


A Visit to the South Seas, in the United 
States Ship Vincennes, in 1829 and 1830, comprising Scenes in 
Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, &c.. 
By C. 8. Stewart, A.M. Chaplain in the United States Navy. In 
2 vols. post Svo. 


Iv. 
Alice Paulet. By the Author of ‘ Syden- 


ham.” In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 

The Catechism of Health; or, Plain and 
Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health ; to which are added, 
Facts on the Nature, Treatment, and Cure of Cholera. By A. B. 
Granyille, M.D. F.K.S. &c. Ina small vol. price 5s. 


vI. 
The British Dominions in North America, 
including an Account of the Present State of Upper and Lower 
Saale: Wena Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfound- 
By Lieut.-Colonel Bou- 


land, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton, 
With 


chette, Surveyor-General of Lower Canada, In 2 vols, 
numerous Plates, Plans, &c. 


VII. 
The Bravo. A Venetian Story. By the 
Author of the “* Pilot.” In 3 vols. post Svo, 
Vill. 
Memoirs of Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. 
Jameson. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
« This work cannot fail to be a great favourite with fair readers, 
whose sex it will so decidedly tend to elevate and glorify.” —Morn- 


ing Post, 
eazy Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


EMARKS on the GENERAL TENOUR 
of the NEW TESTAMENT — the NATURE 
and DIGNITY of JESUS CHRIST; addressed to Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie. To which is added, an Appendix on Sir Isaac Newton's 
Supp of his Di on | Johnv. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. 15; 
and on the Evidence of a MS. once extant at Venice, which con- 
tained the Controverted Verse of St. John. 
By the BISHOP of SALISBURY. 

Salisbury: W. B. Brodie and Co. ; sold also by Messrs. 

Rivington ; and Hatchard and Son, London. 





In 12me. 8d edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 
URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by regulating the 
Diet and Regimen. Embracing all the most approved principles 
Longevity, and exh ig the kable Power of 
r Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &c. in the Cure of 
ic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Long Li: 

To Whiclr are added, an A thg Art and excellent, te 
~~-0f. Training for Health, Rules Corpulence, and Max- 

isas for the Bilious lervous,&c. Illustrated by Cases. 

y T. J. GRAHAN, M.D. &c. 

« We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with.. It contains many hints 
novel to us, and is altogether an edmirable code of health.”— 
Atlas, Sept. 1897. 

«“ The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
Jects which it proposes is unquestionable; and we warmly recom- 
mend it. It is intelligent, practical, and highly interesting.” — 
New Literary Gaxette, Sept. 1827. 

« That men of all habits will deriveinformation fram it, calcu- 
lated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly our 
conviction.”—Edinburgh Observer, Jan. 1828. 

To this edition is attached an Appendix, containing a full Ac- 
count of the Cholera, with the best Remedies, as ascertained by 
Physicians of the greatest experience in that fatal Disease. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court; sold by all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be had, 

Lately published, by the same Author, 2d edition, in 1 large 

vol. ae price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 

2. A Chemical Catechism, in which the 
Elements of Chemistry, with all the recent Discoveries, are very 
clearly and fully explained, a: pplications to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, to Agricul » Manuf: and Medici 
described. Illustrated by Notes, numerous Engravings, select 
Chemical Experiments, and a Vocabulary of Terms. 

“We esteem and mend it. Every subject of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.”—London Weekly Review, 2ist Feb. 1829. 

*« Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the work 
cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. The more 
im facts are exhib with kable cl and the 
author has completely succeeded in supplying the defects of Mr. 
Parkes’s book.”—Monthly Magazine, Ise Mare » 1829, 

« The necessity of a clear, progressive view of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the want. His book is 

an preh perspi in its plan, and exten- 
sive in its compass. Unlike former analyses, it does not confound 
and complicate the various parts of the science, but ascends from 
= os ec uee simple el ' to the P d and 
ustrative branc’ thestudy. It is verysuperior to Parkes’s.” 

— Atlas, ist March, 1829. . —— 























In 1 vol. SPEC! 122. boards, a new edition, being the 9th, of 
ONSPECTUS MEDICINE THEO. 
RETICH AD USUM ACADEMICUM. 
Auctore JACOBO GREGORY, M.D. 

Olim Med. Theor. nuper Med. Pract. in ‘Acad. Edin. Prof. 
Printed for Robert Cadell; Maclachlan and Stewart ; Stirling 
ps Cradecks and Joka Andersen, jon. Edinburgh; and Baldwin 


RS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, 
— to every-day Life. A new edition, 7¢. 6d. 

pe We consi we have reason strongly 
as 


to recommend Mrs. 
alg: ul, and practical system of cook- 
ery, adapted to the wants of all families, from the tradesman to 
the country gentleman. It is not a gourmand’s book, nor does it 
retend to be; and though we shall not put away Rundel! and 
tchiner for Mrs. Dalgairns, she is far more copious than they 
are, far more various, and to us more novel.”—Spectgtor, 13th 


une. 
Published by Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. 


London. 
Who have also published, ‘ 

1. The Waverley Novels. New edit. royal 
18mo. price 5s. each Vol. cloth boards. The Thirtieth Volume 
of which is published this day, the Conclusion of Pe- 
veril of the Peak. Illustrated by D. Wilkie and Cc. R. Leslie. 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted in 1830, 
by John Watson Gordon, Esq. will be given with the First Vol. 
of St. Ronan’s Well, which will appear on Ist February, 1832, 

2. Waverley Novels. Volume Eleventh of 
the New Issue, comprising Part of Old Mortality and the Heart 
of Mid Lothian. 5s. boards. " 

3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vels. 
8vo. 61.; and 11 vols, 18mo. 3. 3s. 


Also, 

Vol. XI. separate, (lately published), 8vo. 
18s.; 18mo. 9s. 

4. Capt. Basil Hall’s Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels. 3 vols. 15s. z 

5. Capt. Basil Hall’s Travels in North Ame- 
rica, 3 vols. 3d edition, 1/. 11s, 6d.; and Plates separate, 10s. 6d. 

6. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series, 10s. 6d. each; and History of 
France, 10s. 6d. 

7. Destiny; a Tale. By the Author of 
a Marriage,” and the “ Inheritance.” 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 


e Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, 
Ta. Gd. 


9. Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sinde, and 
History of Cutch. Maps. 8vo. 9s. 
New Novels by the Author of Waverley. 
Nearly ready, in 4 vols. and to be had as above, 

Tales of My Landlord, co!lected and arranged 

by Jedediah Cleishbotham. Series the Fourth and Last. 
Contents. 
I. Count Robert of Paris. A Romance. 
IL. Castie Dangerous. A Tale. 





an 


‘ 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Albemarle Street, Oct. 1831. 
IFE and WORKS 
Pp ith Speci 


of BYRON. — 
a  Prosp with Sp of the Letter-press and 
Engravings, of the first complete and uniform Edition of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron, to be published in Monthly Volumes, 
corresponding with the New Edition of the Waverley Novels, may 
be had of Mr. Murray, and of every Bookseller and N 
The publicati ilk on the Ist of January next, and 
the price of each Volume will be only Five Shillings. 

@n Thursday next will be published, beautifully printed 

in duodecimo, with Poftrait, a rew edition of 


EFOE’S HISTORY of the PLAGUE in 


1665. 
Printeil for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand; and James Gilbert, 
51, Paternoster Row. 


On the 25th of November, 
y i ‘HE JEW. A Novel. 3 Vols. 

«Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
di i senses, affecti passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weaponé, subject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as the Christian is ?”—Shylock. 

Works now ready. 














Il. 
Cameron. A Novel. In 3 vols. 


Ill. 
Italy’s Romantic Annals, forming the New 
Series of the “‘ Romance of History.” 3 vols. By Charles Mac- 
farlane, Author of ‘« Constantinople in 1829.” 


Iv. 

The Geographical Annual for 1832, contain- 
ing 100 beautiful Engravings froin Steel of all the States, King- 
doms, and Empires throughout the World. Price 18s. bound; 
finely coloured, 21s. ; in morocco, 3s. extra. 


Vv. 
The Affianced One. By the Author of 


* Gertrude.” 3 vols. 
« One of the best of novels.”—Metropolitan Magazine. 


VI. 
Bacon’s Life of Francis I. New edition, 
with Additions, and New Engravings from Titian, 2 vols. 
« A most full and anim: account of Francis.” —Lit, Gazette, 


Vil. 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy ; 
or, a Familiar eo ofthe Nature and Operations of the 
Human Mind. New edition, in 2 vols. 

these ions are i 
zette, 


Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





"—Literary 





OBERT HALL’S WORKS.—The Fifth 

Volume, containing Notes of Sermons from the Author's 

own esnenge, with a selection from his Letters, will be ready 
es oe “This volume will be entirely composed of matter 





therto unpublished. 
Printing for Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


8, New Burlington Street, 

Messrs. Colburn and Bentley will publish thi e 
Works “eg few dase “ai oGtawing How 
OMANCE and REALITY 
By the Auth of the *¢ Imp 
Tn 8 vols. post 8v0. 





trice,” &c. 


Il. 

Thoresby’s Correspondence with the most 
eminent Persons of his Time, including the celebrated John Ey, 
Bn = ion ro el a ley, Archbishop Sharp, 

shop Burne . Calamy, the ‘ 2 
In2 ag 8v0. ea v. Matthew Henry, &c. &, 


mI. 
Sir Ralph Esher. A Story of tue Court of 


Charles II. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
Captain Frankland’s Narrative of his Visit 


to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, in 1831. 2 vols. 
Aad 2 Vols. 8vo. with 


Vv. 
Edgar Huntley ; or, the Sleep Walker. By 
Brockedon Brown; and the Conclusion of the Ghost Seer, form. 
oe Tenth Volume of the Standard Novels, neatly bound, 
price se 
*,° The celebrated Canterbury Tales, by the Misses Lee, will 
form an early Volume of the Standard Novels. 


VI. 
, The Third and concluding Volume of 
The Lives and Adventures of celebrated Tra. 
vellers, including Hanway, Ulloa, Mungo Park, Pallas, Niebuh 
Gouffier, Burckhardt, Volney, Dr. Ciarke, Le Vaillant, Belzont. 
Denon, Bishop Heber, &c.; forming the 13th Vol. of the National 
brary. Neatly bound, price 6s. 


Vil. 
Memoirs of celebrated Military Commanders. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ Philip Augustus,” « 
L’Orme,” « Darnley,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. — 


VIII. 
Travels in the North of Europe, in the 
Years 1830 and 1831. By C. B. Elliott, Esq. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1 vol. 8vo. 





Cabinet’ Cyclopedia. 

In monthly volumes, smal! 8vo. price 6s. on Dec. Ist and 
Jan. Ist will be published, Vol. I. and Vol. II. of 
Ls of BRITISH MILITARY COM. 

MANDERS. 
By the Rey. G. R. GLEIG. 
(3 vols.) Being Vols. XXV. and XXVI. of the Cyclopedia. 
Published Nov. }, Manufactures in Iron and Steel. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


Author of Waverley'’s New Work. 
Very soon, 4 vols. 


OUNT ROBERT of PARIS. 


Romance. 
2. Castle Dangerous. A Tale. 
andlord, Series the Fourth and Last, Dy 


A 


Forming Tales of My 
the Author of Waveriey. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Go. Bondon. 
i Who have lately published, 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 31. 12s, 
2. Waverley Novels. New edition. Vols. I. 
to XXX.; and New Issue, Vols, I. to XI. 5s. per Vol. 
3. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery, adapted to every- 


day Life, New edition, 7s. 6d. 





1 
Annual Publications for 1832, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On Tuesday, Nov. 22d, will be published, 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC.—The British 


Almanac was originally published in 1828; and the ne- 
cessity for such a publication has been confirmed by its very ex- 
tensive sale, by the partial improvement that it has produced in 
the old Almanacs, and by the establishment of others upon a plan 
similar to its own. The peculiar character by which this Al- 
manac is sought to be distinguished, is useful . e first re- 
quisite of a manual which is constantly consulted, is attained by 
an equal attention to the exclusion of every thing that can be in- 
jurious, and to the introduction of whatever is important to be 
known for the guidance of the daily transactions of the coming 
year. It contains 72 closely printed pages, embracing a great 
variety of information, adapted for all parts of the United King- 

om. Price 2s. 6d. in a wrapper. 

2. The Companion to the Almanac.—The 
Companion to the Almanac is not only a Supplement to the 
** British Almanac,” but a work of universal reference upon all 
subjects arising out of the course of the seasons, or the events of 
the year. Its object is to condense into a small compass a great 

ly of information, essential to be known by every member of 
the community. contents of the Companion for 1832 will be 
wholly different from those of previous years. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 

3. The British Almanac and Companion, 
neatly bound together, 6s. 

*,* The Companions to the Almanac for 1828, 1829, and 1830, with 
a copious Index, may be had neatly bound together, price 8s. 
n: Published by Charles Knight, 13, Pall Mail East; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; &. 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 

3; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
; and J. Cumming, n.— Agent for 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 





J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





